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IL GIOCO DEL CALCIO FIORENTINO 


| psaemamer sonia no outdoor sport is more widespread in the world 
today than is football in one of its three main forms: Association 
(colloquially abbreviated “Socker’’), Rugby (colloquially called 
“Rugger’’) and American football; the latter is a special modification 
of the Rugby game.'! These three games are, however, only in their 
first infancy, so to speak; for the Football Association was first 
established in 1867, the Rugby Football Union in 1871 and the 
special American game ca. 1880. The Association and Rugby Union 
games had their origin in England whence they have spread to all 
quarters of the globe; yet before the eighteen-sixties and for half-a- 
thousand years before, football of sorts had been played in many 
parts of Europe. In England, for instance, it is recorded as early as 
1314 and as an informal, unsystematic and evidently quite danger- 
ous and somewhat discredited game was for over five hundred years 
a favorite pastime of yeoman, artisan, apprentice and school-boy. 
Nevertheless, during that period when the humbler subjects of the 
English Crown were kicking a ball more or less hit or miss about in 


1 See my History of [British] Football from the Beginnings to 1871 (Kélner 
Anglistische Arbeiten, Vol. XX XIII, Bochum, 1938), p. 86 and note 36. In 
the present historical account of traditional Florentine football the reader 
will miss a statement of the rules of the game. But Calcio fiorentino, sharing 
certain features of English Rugby and Soccer, was highly elaborate and is 
not susceptible to brief description. When less tumultuous times return, I 
expect to publish a translation, now ready for press, of such instructions and 
rules as have come down to us, namely, those of Antonio Scaino (1550), 
Giovanni de’ Bardi (1580), Orazio Capponi (1673), and 8. A. Salvini’s (?) 
Instruzione (1739), mentioned below. There the reader will find rich materials 
for a detailed reconstruction of a game that for centuries delighted the 
youth of Florence and other Italian cities and that to some extent evoked 


the interest of foreigners. 
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the fields of the English country-side and up and down the streets of 
English towns and villages, Italy, and especially the proud city of 
Florence, was playing and fostering a football game far more de- 
veloped than anything of the kind known north of the Alps. This 
game bore the name of calcio, in its most favored form calcio fioren- 
tino, and in the following pages I have tried to bring together in 
brief compass what is known of its history. The sources of informa- 
tion about this fine Italian game are abundant and varied. Allusions 
to it are plentiful in Italian literary works, in local histories and 
chronicles, in diaries published and unpublished and in legal docu- 
ments. Calcio was primarily a game of the nobility and seems early 
to have been invested with a pageantry and luxury that might put 
to shame the pretentious performances in American stadiums. This 
highly spectacular aspect of the matter constitutes a not unimpor- 
tant side of Italian cultural history and for this reason I have in- 
cluded a few passages translated from Florentine diaries where the 


element of pageant is especially prominent. 


* * %* * 


Any account of old-time Italian football,? especially of traditional 
Florentine gioco del calcio,’ properly begins with some allusion to 
Giovanni de’ Bardi, Count of Vernio (1534-1612).4 Educated in 
mathematics and belles-lettres, including Greek, Giovanni de’ Bardi 
distinguisHed himself as a patron of music and especially by his in- 
terest in the introduction of music into dramatic pieces.’ He belonged 


2 Ail writers on the history of this game stand deeply in debt to Alfredo 
Lensi; for his sumptuous volume, J1 gioco del calcio fiorentino (Florence: 
Rinascimento del Libro, 1931), contains a wealth of bibliographical informa- 
tion hitherto not always readily available. Accordingly, although I had long 
since collected most of the material utilized in Lensi’s distinguished work, I 
hasten to express a general obligation to him for certain items which other- 
wise I should almost surely have overlooked. 

3 A word of warning may well be uttered against a possible confusion of 
the so-called calcio antico or calcio storico with calcio as used in Modern Italian 
for the Association game: for example, the modern game is intended in J1 
Calcio illustrato, a current football weekly, and in such a good hand-book as 
G. Zanetti and G. Tornabuoni, Jl Giuoco del calcio: commento alla legislazione 
della F.1.G.C. (Milan: Ceschina, 1933). 

4 For details of Giovanni de’ Bardi’s life and on his writings see Giovanni 
Maria Mazzuchelli, Gli Scrittori d’Italia (Brescia, 1753-63), II, i, 333-34; 
Domenico Moreni, Bibliografia storico-ragionata della Toscana I (Florence, 
1805), 84. For several unpublished items still in manuscript see Gerolamo 
Boccardo, Nuova Enciclopedia italiana III (Turin, 1877), 313-14; also the 
Enciclopedia italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti VI, 168-69. 

5 See among others Giovanni Battista Doni, Compendio del trattato de’ 
generi e de’ modi della musica (Rome, 1635), chap. ii, p. 8; Francesco Saverio 
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to the academies of the Crusca and of the Alterati and as a member 
of the latter group employed the academic name “Il Puro.” After 
1594 Giovanni left Florence for Rome to become maestro di camera 
of Pope Clement VIII. Best known among his writings is the Dis- 
corso sopra il giuoco del calcio fiorentino; first published in Florence 
by the Giunti in 1580 under the academic pseudonym ‘“‘Puro ac- 
cademico alterato,” it was dedicated to Francesco I de’ Medici. This 
hand-book of traditional Florentine football has enjoyed first and 
last considerable popularity: it was reprinted in Florence in 1615; 
in 1673 it was edited by Calcio-Director Marchese Orazio Capponi 
who prefixed to it thirty-four ‘‘capitoli”’ or “Rules,” dedicating his 
edition to Cosimo III.* It was published for the fourth time in 1688 
when, together with Capponi’s capitoli, the Discorso was reprinted 
by Pietro di Lorenzo Bini as the first and all important item in his 
Memorie del calcio fiorentino tratte da diverse scritture e dedicate all’ 
Altezze Serenissime di Ferdinando Principe di Toscana e Violante 
Beatrice di Baviera.’ It is no doubt here—in Bini’s Memorie—that 
Giovanni’s Discorso has been most often read and it is to Bini, 
furthermore, that all students of Florentine calcio must turn for the 
first collection of early allusions to the game. In 1766 a fifth edition 
of the Discorso, now a rare item, was published in Leghorn under the 
editorship of Giuseppe Aubert,* who also included by way of an in- 
troduction the essay by Anton Maria Salvini noted below;* this 
edition was dedicated to Mr. John Dick, then British consul at 
Leghorn, and to the English nation: In 1898, nearly a century and a 
half later, Capponi's capitoli and essential portions of the text of the 
Discorso were reprinted by the late Pietro Gori,'® and again in 1931 


Quadrio, Della Storia e della Ragione d’ogni poesia III, ii (Milan, 1744), 433. 
Articles are devoted to Giovanni de’ Bardi in all important music ency- 
clopedias, e.g., F. J. Fétis, Biographie universelle des musiciens (2d ed., Paris, 
1868-70); Carlo Schmidl, Dizionario universale dei musicisti I (Milan, 1926), 
113-14; Robert Eitner, Biographisch-bibliographisches Quellen-Lexikon der 
Musiker und Musikgelehrten (Leipzig, 1900-04); J. A. Fuller-Maintland ed., 
[Sir George] Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (London, 1921). 
See also Lensi, op. cit., pp. 4-5. : 

5 See also p. 16 below. 

7 See further p. 17 below. 

§ For the full title and useful bibliographical notes on this rarity see Lensi, 
p. 27, item 37. 

® See n. 57 below. 

10 J] Giuoco del calcio (Florence: Bemporad, 1898), pp. 17-64; there is an 
English translation of this, though considerably abridged, at times merely 
paraphrased and not always accurate, by Isabella M. Anderton, The Foot- 
Ball of Florence (Giuoco del Calcio) (Florence: Bemporad, 1898), pp. 17-49. 
Capponi’s capitoli were also printed separately in the same year by “G”’ (P. 
Gori?) in Emporium VII (Bergamo, 1898), 310-13. 
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by Alfredo Lensi." Despite its ornate Renaissance style Giovanni’s 
Discorso is essentially a well-prepared manual for would-be players 
of the classic game and its ordered arrangement and presentation of 
essentials as well as details compares in no wise unfavorably with 
modern treatises of similar scope and plan. In extent of detail and 
in explicit instuction Giovanni’s little book seems to be quite with- 
out parallel in the histories of pastimes of times past. 

Giovanni’s Discorso is more than a description: it solicits popular 
support for calcio and craves in particular the continued patronage 
of Francesco I de’ Medici (op. cit. ad fin.) In the opening paragraphs, 
given over to a defense of the game on practical as well as on his- 
torical grounds, the author appeals especially to writers of Classical 
Antiquity; in reading this portion of the proem one must not forget 
the very practical effect on Renaissance opinion of an appeal to the 
authority of the past. Florentine calcio was essentially a game for the 
nobility,” for whom any possible association with the sports of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans constituted an added attraction; that 
calcio can today no longer be identified with the Spartan phaininda 
(gavivda) or Roman harpastum™ obviously has no bearing on the 
sixteenth-century point of view. After its rhetorical and learned in- 
troduction, the Discorso presents successively a definition of calcio, 
the number of players on a team (twenty-seven), the proper season 
for play (preferably January to March), the organization of the 
game with due consideration of scratch or so-called “divided” 
games (calcio diviso), of so-called challenge games (calcio di disfide) 
and of liveried or gala matches (calcio a livrea). The main portion of 
the Discorso consists of an analysis of the functions of the different 
playing positions. At the end come two general admonitions—one 
on good sportsmanship, the other on team-coéperation in moments 
of special need. A brief peroration concludes this thoroughly unique 
treatise. 

The first four editions of the Discorso include a picture of calcio- 
teams drawn up in the Piazza Santa Croce in Florence.“ The crude 


1 Op. cit., pp. 94-97, 57-81. 
12 Note the descriptive material pp. 9 ff. below. 
18 See Magoun, op. cit., p. 2 and n. 3. To the literature there cited add 


L. K. H. J. Hachmeister, “Jugendspiele in alter u. neuer Zeit,’’ Jahresbericht 
d, stddtisch. Gymnasium zu Leipzig (Leipzig, 1898), esp. pp. 3-9. 

4 This scene has sometimes been wrongly identified as the Piazza Santa 
Maria Novella; it should be compared with the view in the edition of 1688, 
also with the view of the Piazza Santa Maria Novella in Charles Yriarte, 
Florence: tts History (London, 1882), plate facing p. 232. 
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unsigned copper-plate engraving in the editions of 1580 and 1673 
shows the players about to get under way at the beginning of the 
game; the Marker (Pallaio) on the right is stepping forward to serve 
(battere) the ball against a marble disk set in the wall of a building 
on one side of the square; the distances between the players are ex- 
pressed in terms of Florentine cubits (braccia fiorentine), abbreviated 
in the drawing “‘B.”* In the 1688 edition there is a better engraving 
by one Alessandro Cecchini, often reproduced and depicting the 
same scene, only much more elaborately :'* the Piazza Santa Croce 
is arranged for a liveried match with grandstands, barriers (steccatz), 
tents for the standard-bearers (Alfierz), and teams in livery. Though 
not the only scene of liveried calcio-matches—we read of these tak- 
ing place on the Prato in Florence, in the Piazza Santa Maria 
Novella and the Piazza Santo §pirito'’W—nevertheless the Piazza 
Santa Croce was the theater par excellence and is, indeed, so desig- 
nated in Capponi’s first capttolo: “Let the Piazza Santa Croce be the 
theater of the game of calcio.’’ The various early engravings are of 
interest and significance both as the earliest representation of calcio 
and for their illustration of the west front of the Church of Santa 
Croce before the remodelling of the facgade.'® In addition to Cee- 
chini’s engraving, Bini included in his Memorie a scale-drawn plan 
of the playing surface in which the position of the players in the line- 


up is shown.!® 
* * * 


The earliest known reference to calcio occurs in a poem (ca. 1410) 


1% As a measure of length the braccio ‘“‘cubit’”’ varied in the Italian cities. 
In Florence at the time of the introduction of the metric system the braccio 
was equivalent to m. 0,584. 

16 See Lensi, p. 13 for a discussion of this engraving and other matters con- 
cerning the iconography of calcio; see also Shakespeare’s England (Oxford, 
1916), II, plate facing p. 462. Among other views of calcio that are especially 
worthy of attention is that of the calcio-match of May 1, 1691, by the Flem- 
ing, Arnold van Westerhout, reproduced by Iodoco del Badia in Mascherate 
e calcio fatto in Firenze il di 1° Maggio 1691 (Florence: Galletti, 1898), p. 14; 
also the very elegant engraving of the so-called “last calcio” of January 19, 
1738-39 by Giuseppi Zocchi, No. 24 of the famous series by G. Zocchi and 
Carlo Gregori, Scelta di XXIV vedute delle principali contrade, piazze, chiese 
e palazzi della Citta di Firenze (Florence: Allegrini, 1744). Zocchi’s twenty- 
four views are now available in a cheap, small and, one must admit, very 
inadequate reproduction, published by the Rinascimento del Libro, Florence, 
1931. See also Lensi, Plate VIII, and p. 20 below on the ultimo calcio. 

17 See pp. 7 ff. below. 

18 See A. Mori and G. Boffito, Firenze nelle vedute e piante (in the series 
“Tl Facsimile,’ No. 4, Florence: Giuntina, 1926), pp. 38-39, also 55, 66, 131. 

19 Reproduced in Lensi, Plate X. 
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in ottava rima by Nicholaio Ritaliatore(?), preserved in Biblioteca 
Marucelliana (Florence) Ms. C. 7, fol. 327’—-28” and published under 
the modern title Jl giuoco del calcio descritto;?® the game is here rep- 
resented as played in the Piazza Santo Spirito. Whether calcio was 
played in Florence or elsewhere in Italy earlier has not been deter- 
mined; there is, however, no reference to it in Dante (d. 1321) or in 
the writings of his predecessors, contemporaries or immediate suc- 
cessors.2! Toward the end of the fifteenth century severe cold snaps, 
we are told, froze the Arno so hard that games could be played upon 
the ice; on January 10, 1490 a ball-game of some sort was played 
there,” and in the next year calcio was played for three days in suc- 
cession on the solid surface of the river.” 

At the time of his succession in 1492 as head of the Medici family, 
Pietro the Unfortunate, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was so 
addicted to calcio and other ball-games that his patronage drew to 
his entourage players from all parts of the Italian peninsula. Not 
far from this same time comes the familiar anecdote related by 


20 Ed. P. Fanfani in Jl Borghini I (1863), 46, 52-57; Lensi p. 29, item 46, 
for a separately printed edition of this same text that appeared in the same 
year. Lensi (p. 49) knows of no earlier reference to calcio. 

21 See E. Armstrong, ‘‘Dante in relation to the Sports and Pastimes of his 
Age,’”’ Modern Language Review I (1906), 173-87; Robert Davidsohn, E. D. 
Theseider transl., Firenze ai tempi di Dante (Florence: Bemporad, 1929), 
pp. 505-06 and Index under “Giuoco’’; Pietro Sella, ‘‘Nomi latini di giuochi 
negli statuti italiani (sec. xiii-xvi),’’ Bulletin DuCange—Archivum Latinitatis 
Medii Avi V (1930), 199-214, where calcio (under this or any other designa- 
tion) is nowhere recorded in an otherwise long list of sports and games. 
Lodovico Antonio Muratori is annoyingly silent in regard to calcio in his 
Dissertazione sopra le antichita italiane (2d ed., Milan, 1751), II, 30, also in 
the 3d ed., Rome, 1790, II, i, 37: “il giuoco del calcio, le regatte, etc. de’ 
quali non intendo parlare’’! 

2 Luca Landucci, Iodoco del Badia ed., Diario fiorentino dal 1450 al 1516 
(Florence, 1883), p. 60 (palla); in her English translation, A Florentine Diary 
from 1450-1516 (London: Dent, 1927), A. DeR. Jervis suggests (p. 50, n. 2) 
that this was “probably some kind of tennis’; Marie Herzfeld’s German 
translation, Luca Landucci: Ein florentinisches Tagebuch, 1450-1516 (Jena, 
1912), I, 91, more prudently renders the pertinent phrase simply: ‘Ball 
spielte.”” G. B. Benvenuti, Quadri storici fiorentini (2d ed., Florence, 1889), 
p. 142, notes a record of this same remarkable event in a not otherwise 
identified priory record-book (prioristd). 

#2 On the authority of Scipione Ammirato (1531-1601): see L. Scarabelli 
ed., Jstorie fiorentine (Turin, 1853, first published in 1600), VI, 106 (=bk. 
xxvi, anno 1491). For football played in England on the Thames (1564) and 
on the Dee (1589) under similar spectacular circumstances see Magoun, 
History of Football, pp. 24, 30, also p. 66. 

*% Jacopo Nardi (1476-1563), Le Historie della citta di Fiorenza (Lyons, 
France, 1582), bk. i, fol. 9°; ed. A. Gelli (Florence, 1858), I, 21, 23. 
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Traiano Boccalini (1556—1613)* of a foreign courtier who, on being 
introduced to Florentine calcio, challenged Pietro Capponi and out- 
did the Florentines at their own sport. In alluding to the origin of 
calcio Boccalini makes the highly practical suggestion that it was es- 
tablished as an outlet for the animal spirits of the Florentine youth, 
the latter better sublimated in the buffets and blows of that sport 
than in civil strife! Though almost certainly not referring to the 
formal and elegant game of calcio, note may in passing be made of 
an allusion to some sort of boys’ football game made by Baptista 
Mantuan in his Sixth Eclogue ‘‘Cornix,”’ first published in 1498. A 
discussion is on between Cornix (the Crow) and Fulica (the Coot) 
on the relative merits of city and country life; Cornix is urging the 
case of the country: 


Every season has its delights and joys. See how the boys, unkempt and 
clad in worn-out jackets, rejoice in a pig-killing. The [pig’s] bladder is blown 
up with beans in it; it resounds and flashes to and fro, driven now by the 
foot [“‘acta nunc pede’’|, now by the arm, now met by the clenched fist.” 


A letter by the humanist Stefano Sterponi (or Simoni), better 
known as “Il Filopono,” addressed to his master Francesco Onesti 
ca. 1514 when II Filopono came to teach in Florence,”’ furnishes 
some valuable details concerning calcio as then played on the 
“‘prato’’*> or meadow between the Porta al Prato and the Borgo 
Ognissanti and includes an account of the origin of the terms ‘‘muro”’ 
“wall” and “fossa’’ ‘‘ditch,” used to designate the long sides or wings 
of the calcio-field.?® A gay little Canto del calcio by Giovanni Battista 


2% De’ Ragguagli di Parnaso, Centuria prima, ragg. 43 (Venice, 1624), I, 
137-39; this item was early known to English readers through the transla- 
tion of Henry Cary, 2d Earl of Monmouth, in 1656; see Magoun, History 
of Football, p. 53. An extensive excerpt from the Italian text is given by 
Benvenuti, op. cit. supra, pp. 155-57. 

26 On this passage, as well as on Alexander Barclay’s translation of the 
same, see Magoun, op. cit., p. 19, n. 1. 

27 Carlo Nardini ed., Jl Giuoco del calcio: lettera di Filopono a Francesco 
Onesti (Florence: Carnesecchi, 1898); see Lensi, pp. 31-32, item 57. 

28 On the possibility that this prato, “meadow,” is not identical with the 
later-day Prato see Marco Lastri, “Porta al Prato, e giuoco del calcio,” 
L’Osservatore fiorentino (2d ed., Florence, 1797), III, 162-65; 3d ed. by G. del 
Rossa, III (Florence, 1821), 146-49. This material is not in the Ist ed., Flor- 
ence, 1776-77; see Lensi pp. 50—51 for some further discussion. 

29 The long sides or wings (lati, bande) of the playing-field are in the 
technical parlance of the classic game commonly limited by the phrases 
“del muro” “of the wall” and “della fossa” “of the ditch.” In the Piazza 
Santa Croce the so-called “‘wall-side’”’ (lato del muro) was that on which the 
umpire’s stand was erected and where the most distinguished onlookers sat; 
the opposite side was the “‘ditch-side’’ (lato della fossa). The terminology 
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dell’ Ottonaio (1482-1526) likewise describes calcio-play on this 


““prato”’ : 
Al Prato, al calcio, su giovani assai, 
Hor che le palle balzan pit! che mai! 
Non é giuoco pil ricco, o bel di questo. . .*° 


We have a later-day account of a calcio-match played in 1526," and 
in February 1530, during the siege by Charles V’s army a famous 
calcio was played at Carnival on the Piazza Santa Croce within sight 
of the enemy; though the players were saluted by shots from the 
hostile artillery, no one suffered harm. The fourth centenary of 
this match was celebrated on May 4, 1930 on the Piazza della Si- 
gnoria.** Games of calcio formed part of the entertainment offered on 
the occasion of the marriage of Alessandro de’ Medici and Margaret, 
daughter of Emperor Charles V of Austria, celebrated in 1536.% In 
1555 was published in Venice Antonio Scaino’s Trattato del giuoco 
della palla; the last chapter of Part ii of this work is devoted to cal- 


‘‘wall-side” and “ditch-side” is here, however, purely traditional, since there 
was in the Piazza Santa Croce neither wall nor ditch; these terms were in 
fact carried over from conditions which actually prevailed on the prato or 
meadow outside the city walls where the game had earlier been played. On 
this latter tract of land the boundaries had been on the west side of the city 
walls (now dismantled) near the Porta al Prato, on the east a ditch dug as a 
boundary some 90,0 m. from the opposite wall. 

Besides defining the wings of the field it may be noted that “‘muro”’ and 
‘*fossa’’ are also applied to those players whose normal position (in the line-up, 
for example) is immediately next to one of the sides in question. 

% First published in T'utti i trionfi, carri, mascherate 6 canti carnascialeschi 
(compiled by A. F. Grazzini, called “Il Lasca”’; Florence, 1559), pp. 349-50; 
Ottonaio’s contribution to this volume was also published separately in 
1560 by Torrentino in Florence under the title Canzoni o vero mascherate 
carnascialesche, pp. 40-42 (Canto 21). For a modern edition of this text see 
O. Guerrini’s edition of the first-cited volume under the title Canti carna- 
scialeschi, trionfi, carri e mascherate (Milan, 1883), pp. 222-23. 

31 Agostino Ademollo, Marietta de’ Ricci ovvero Firenze al tempo del- 
l’assedio. Racconto storico (Florence, 1840), chap. vii, pp. 127-32, 146 (notes); 
Lensi, p. 29, item 45. 

% Benedetto Varchi (1503-65), Gaetano Milanesi ed., Storia fiorentina 
(Florence, 1857-58), II, 225 (bk. ix); also M. Sartario ed. (Milan, 1845-46), 
II, 23-24; extracts in Lensi, pp. 103-18, with an appraisal of Guerrazzi (see 
just below) as a reviver of the memory of calcio, pp. 118-19, 81—83; for an Eng- 
lish translation of the pertinent passage from Varchi see T. A. Trollope, A 
History of the Commonwealth of Florence IV (London, 1865), 527. This same 
episode is included by Francesco Domenico Guerrazzi in his famous histor- 
ical novel L’ Assedio di Firenze, chap. 27 (many editions; Ist and 2d in 1836). 

33 See p. 21 below. 

* Bernardo Segni (1504-58), Storie fiorentine, bk. vi (ed. Florence, 1835), 


II, 73. 
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cio® and is the first of two systematic accounts of the game that have 
come down to us. The second and far fuller treatment of the subject 
is Giovanni de’ Bardi’s Discorso. 

From 1558 we have an account of two liveried matches, one 
played on the Piazza Santa Croce, the other on the Piazza Santa 
Maria Novella, on the occasion of the marriage of Lucrezia de’ 
Medici, daughter of Cosimo I, to Alfonso d’Este, son of Ercole II, 
Duke of Ferrara. Picturesque reports of these matches are preserved 
in the inedited Ricordi of Michelangiolo Tenagli:** 


The youth of Florence, wishing to honor with celebrations the Prince of 
Ferrara on becoming son-in-law of their lord, Duke Cosimo de’ Medici, got 
together and arranged to play in a game of liveried calcio. Beside selecting the 
best players there were among the young men, they planned that one team 
should be clad in yellow satin and the other in white, their eight referees in 
tinsel of like color with standards of the same. They further planned that one 
tent should be at the upper end of the square and another at the lower, where 
they might rest and refresh themselves with comfits and wine. Trumpeters, 
drummers and markers likewise were costumed. This calcio delighted ex- 
ceedingly the aforesaid Prince of Ferrara who watched the game most at- 
tentively. The calcio took place July 29, 1558.37 


A sequel took place a few days later: 


A large number of young men who had not played in the calcio in the 
Piazza Santa Croce assembled and, since it seemed to them unfair that they 
had not been among the former group, they decided among themselves to ar- 
range for a liveried game of their own in honor of the aforesaid nuptials. 
But they were unwilling either to draft any of the persons who had played 
at Santa Croce or to play in that square where the other group had played, 
but got in other markers, trumpeters and drummers. And because they knew 
it was impossible to secure players as good as those in the Santa Croce 
group—since the latter had had first choice—,they wished at least to surpass 
them in costume if they could not exceed them in playing. Therefore, one 
of their teams was clad in white silver tinsel and the other in red of similar 
material. Standards were made and the markers, trumpeters and drummers 
costumed, and the Piazza Santa Maria Novella was levelled and squared 
up, which they made well adapted to playing such a game there. And when 


3 Op. cit., pp. 282-86; most of this part of the text is reprinted in Lensi, 
pp. 52-55. For a valuable study of this work see Erwin Mehl in the periodical 
Leibestibungen und kérperliche Erziehung, 1937, pp. 437-45, 490-96, pp. 494-55 
for calcio, p. 496 for a general appraisal of the book. 

% Item 25 in Biblioteca Laurenziana (Florence) Ms. Riccard. 2131, fol. 
10-10". These same matches are also briefly noted by Agostino Lapini, 
Diario fiorentino . . . dal 252 al 1596 (Gius. Odoardo Corazzini ed., Florence, 
1900), p. 121. The two following excerpts are also printed in Benvenuti, 
op. cit., pp. 186-37 and by Lensi, pp. 56-57. Thanks largely to Signor Gino 
Masi of the R. Archivio di Stato di Firenze I have been able to indicate 
where this and various other unpublished diaries may be consulted; precise 
indications are sadly lacking in Benvenuti. 

37 Ms. cit., fol. 10°. 
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the appointed day came, and they knew that Duke Cosimo de’ Medici and 
Don Francesco, Prince of Florence, and the Prince of Ferrara, and all the 
court had put in an appearance, the aforesaid players came on so mag- 
nificently dressed that all bystanders were struck with admiration. As soon 
as they began to serve the ball, the calcio was showy and not strenuous; for 
the Strikers [Datori] were bad, the Rushers [Jnnanzi] poor and the Interferers 
[Sconciatori] not too good. This calcio was played at Santa Maria Novella 
August 2, 1558.38 

It is noteworthy that we have here the first use of those designations 
of the playing positions (Datore, Sconciatore, Innanzi) which were 


destined to become a permanent part of the technical vocabulary 


of Florentine calcio.*® 
In Book II, chap. 5, of his De Arte gymnastica, first published in 


Venice in 1569, the well-known professor of medicine and editor of 
Hippocrates, Girolamo Mercuriali (Hieronymus Mercurialis, 1530— 
1606) describes Roman harpastum which, quite in accord with the 
tradition of his time, he erroneously identifies with calcio: 


a game which today is named from the foot [a calce, i.e., ‘‘calcio’’]; although 
this is like harpastum in certain respects, it seems to differ from the harpastum 
of the ancients in that it [i.e. the ball used by the ancients] was small; the 


ball, however, with which our people play calcio is larger.*® 


Likewise in the year 1569 Agostino Lapini records a liveried calcio 
played on Wednesday, April 27th, in honor of the arvival in Florence 
of the Archduke Karl of Austria;*! a gala match was also played on 


April 29th.” 
Florentine calcio was also played on French territory. When Henry 
II came from Poland to Lyons after the death of his brother Charles 


IX in 1575, he witnessed with great pleasure a match between groups 


38 Jbid., fol. 10%, with the obvious correction of July (Luglio) of the Ms. 
to August. For a fresco representing this calcio, painted in 1571 in the Sala 
di Gualdrada in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, see A. Lensi, Palazzo Vecchio 
(Milan, 1930), p. 222. 

§® In contradistinction to the modern football games it should be observed 
that these old terms do not define the players’ positions but rather describe 
their functions: the modern terms “Forward,” ‘Halfback’ and the like 
should under no circumstances be employed in translation, as is, for example, 
ill-advisedly done by W. B. Heard in his sketch of calcio (essentially a résumé 
of Giovanni’s Discorso), published under the misleading title ‘‘ Medieval 
Football” in The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes XIV [1902], 
410-22). The rendering of Datore by “Striker’’ must depend on the rendering 
of dare, which in the Discorso, as elsewhere in Italian, is often understood in 
the pregnant sense “dare un colpo.”’ 

‘¢ Translated from the edition of Venice, 1573, p. 95; see also Magoun, 
op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

| Fd. cit. supra, p. 163. 

*® From the Ricordi of Francesco Maria del Garbo, quoted by Bini, Memo- 


rie, p. 94. 
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of Florentine noblemen who were engaged in business in that French 
city.“ In 1577 liveried calcio is mentioned as a game in which the 
Florentines led the world,“ and in 1580 appeared the first edition of 
Giovanni’s Discorso with its appeal to Francesco de’ Medici to 
bestow his patronage upon, and to help perpetuate, the game.” This 
appeal seems to have borne fruit; at any rate a liveried calcio was 
played in the Piazza Santa Croce on April 22, 1584, as part of the 
elaborate nuptials of Francesco’s daughter Eleonora and Vincenzo II 
(Gonzaga), Duke of Mantua.“ A similar affair in honor of the newly 
married Cesare d’Este and Virginia de’ Medici took place in the 
following year: 


On the ... day of February 1585 the most illustrious Don Cesare d’Este 
entered Florence to espouse the most illustrious Donna Virginia de’ Medici. 
Banquets and evening balls were given and cavaliers created for ladies. 
There was jousting at the Saracen,*’ and a calcio in gold and silver livery was 
put on. The players were divided into squads of six on each side, dressed in 
[the same?] color except that those of one team wore a green beret and those 
of the other a yellow one. A comedy was presented in the Salone de’ Magistrati 
with beautiful entr’actes of a splendor never before seen. A second liveried 
calcio was played in burlesque on the Piazza Santa Maria Novella.* 


The marriage in Florence in 1589 of Ferdinand I and Cristina of 
Lorraine was similarly the occasion of elaborate festivities: 


On Thursday May 4th there was played in the Piazza Santa Croce the 
delightful game of liveried calcio with the number of sixty noble youths of 
the city; one team was clad in flesh-colored silk abundantly trimmed with 
gold, the other in turquoise-blue silk, likewise richly trimmed with gold. 
The Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess, together with many princes and 
lords and almost all the nobility of Florence, were present. And after the 
calcio there were brought in by the Grand Duke’s pages on three tables 


43 In the inedited Memorie of Tommaso di Camillo Rinuccini (1596-1682). 
The pertinent selection is printed in Benvenuti, op. cit., pp. 143-44 and in 
Bini’s Memorie, p. 89. 

Paolo Mini, Difesa della citta di Firenze e de i fiorentini (Lyons, 1577; 
published 1578), p. 142. 

45 See p. 2 above. 

46 Giuseppi Conti, ‘“‘Descrizione di un giuoco del calcio offerto in Firenze 
al Principe Don Vincento Gonzaga,”’ Arte e Storia (1889), pp. 5-6; also Lensi, 
pp. 86-88; Benvenuti, pp. 157-61. The account is based on the notes of 
Marcello Donati, secretary to Guglielmo, Duke of Mantua, father of Vin- 
cenzo. It is briefly noted in Agostino Lapini, Diario fiorentino, ed. cit., p. 233. 
See further Lensi, p. 18, item 5 and p. 46; Bini, Memorie, pp. 90-91, 44-45. 

47 A form of quintain where the figure at which one rode was made to 
resemble a Saracen; see R. Davidsohn, Firenze ai tempi di Dante, cit. supra, 
pp. 511-12. 

48 From the unpv lished Ricordi of Francesco Maria del Garbo: extract 
in Benvenuti, op. cit., p. 138; notices in Lapini, Diario, cit. supra, pp. 249-50 
and Lensi, pp. 88-89. 
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sugared fruits and other most delicious comfits, rare wines, too; so that a 
most splendid collation was offered to all players in the presence of Their 
Most Serene Highnesses and the whole court.*® 


Calcio on the Piazza Santa Croce is briefly described ca. 1591 by 
Francesco Bocchi in the first guide-book to Florence,®° and in 1594 
we learn that calcio was played in the town of Prato.*! 

By 1604 the technical terminology of calcio had become the basis 
of at least one proverbial saying: ‘“‘Let him who cannot strike the 
ball, at least offer interference” (Chi non pud dare alla palla, scon- 
ci!).= That a certain number of lashes with the whip was the penalty 
for stopping in the Piazza Santa Croce during a calcio game is re- 
corded in a municipal ordinance of February 3, 1606,°° and on Octo- 
ber 20, 1608 a calcio was played in the same square in connection 
with the nuptials of Cosimo II and Marie Magdalene of Austria.™ 
From 1611 we have a document which may be regarded as a veri- 
table curiosity, a poem in 465 Classical Greek elegiacs by Georgios 
Koressios, a native of the island of Chios and professor of Greek 
at the University of Pisa. The title of this unusual work is: The Story 
in Verse of the Glorious Contest of the Florentines, called by them Calcio, 
by the Ancients however Harpastum.® In the same year Koressios 
translated his Greek poem into Latin, while Abbot Anton Maria 
Salvini, reader in Greek at Florence, later rendered it into Italian 
free-verse, probably especially for inclusion in Bini’s Memorie of 


1688.°? 


49 From the inedited Ricordi of Fra Ainolfo de’ Bardi, son of Giovanni de’ 
Bardi: printed in Benvenuti, pp. 162-63; noted in Lapini, Diario, p. 284 and 
Lensi, p. 89. 

50 Le Bellezze della citta di Firenze (2d ed. by Giovanni Cinelli, Florence, 
1677), p. 308; pertinent passage also in Lensi, pp. 89-90. 

51 Giovanni Miniati, Narrazione e disegno della terra di Prato di Toscana 
(Florence, 1596), pp. 42-43; Lensi, p. 18, item 6. 

5? Angelo Monosini, Flos italicae linguae (Venice, 1604), bk. ix, p. 424 
under “sconciare’”’; the allusion is, of course, to the Striker (Datore) and the 
Interferer (Sconciatore), noted p. 10 above. 

53 In L. Cantini ed., Legislazione toscana XIV (Florence, 1804), 322-23; 
Lensi, p. 6, items 7, 41. 

5 Pietro Gori, Firenze magnifica. Le Feste fiorentine attraverso i secoli 
(Florence: Bemporad, 1930), p. 186. 

5 Actyynows Tod ayGvos d\wpertivwr, orixwr boris wap’ éxelvors py 
mapa de rots dpxalos, droxadeirat dpwacrév. (Venice, 1611); the text of 
this exceedingly rare volume is reprinted in Bini’s Memorie, pp. 49-63. 
For a Greek football “epic” of nineteenth-century English origin see Magoun, 
History of Football, p. 85. 

56 Lensi, p. 19, item 9. 

57 Bini, Memorie, pp. 65-76. For an essay on an appropriate Latin name for 
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Three poems on a match between players uniformed in yellow and 
flesh-colored material were composed by Parri da Pozzolatico and 
published in Verona in 1613 by Alessandro Allegri with a dedicatory 
epistle to Francesco de’ Medici.** In 1615 appeared the second edi- 
tion of Giovanni de’ Bardi’s Discorso.*® A liveried Calcio was played 
in 1616-17 and is described in the Ricordi of Ainolfo de’ Bardi as 


follows: 


I recall how on Carnival Friday 1616-17 at eleven A.M. word came of the 
arrival of the Duke of Mantua [Ferdinand Gonzaga] to wed the Most Serene 
Princess Caterina, sister of our Most Serene Grand Duke [Cosimo IT], who, 
suddenly learning of this, ordered me to arrange a liveried calcio for Carnival 
Day and very sumptuous, as the occasion demanded. To this effect there 
were immediately appointed eight Masters of calcio in addition to His Most 
Serene Highness and our Most Illustrious Cardinal [Carlo de’ Medici]. After 
long discussion it was decided that the players’ costumes should be of white 
and gold and red brocade etc. and that the honorable deputies should share 
the expense among themselves. And I was responsible for the Most Serene 
Protector and Signor Francesco Martelli for the Most Illustrious Cardinal 
etc., and we appointed Pietro Spighati as Under-Director etc. And the dis- 
tribution of silks was made at my house etc. In accordance with their prac- 
tice twenty-two Germans were uniformed half in color etc. The twelve 
trumpeters were clad in smocks reaching to the knee etc. and in the same 
garb were clad eight drummers and a fifer etc. and two Markers. The col- 
lations, laid out on seven tables, were most sumptuous etc. The tables were 
carried in, each by two porters, and from the tables hung the taffeta cloths 
which covered them, that is, the three that were for the Most Serene Pro- 
tector. After being exhibited, these were dispatched to the palace; the others 
were arranged about the square. The Masters of this calcio were as follows: 
the Most Serene Grand Duke, the Most Illustrious Cardinal, Filipo Corsini, 
Michelagnolo Baglioni, Raffaello Torrigiani, Giovanni Batista Bini, Francesco 
Bini (?), Lorenzo Strozzi, Bali Pucci, Carlo Rinuccini.* 


In 1634 a calcio formed part of the celebrations of the arrival in 
Leghorn of Ferdinand II de’ Medici and his thirteen-year old consort 
Vittoria della Rovere d’Urbino; this match is commemorated in a 
sonnet by Alessandro Adimari." Dating from 1640 is a tapestry in 
the Uffizi Gallery representing a most elaborate liveried game.™ 
That calcio was being played in 1643 and 1644 is recorded in a docu- 
ment preserved in the R. Archivio di Stato di Firenze,* while from 


calcio by Salvini see the latter’s Discorsi accademici III (Venice, 1735), 34-37 
(Discorso 12). 

58 Allesandro Allegri (1560-1620), F. Caliari ed., Rime piacevoli, Pt. iv 
(Verona, 1613), sig. C4, Di—Ds. 

59 See p. 3 above. 

6° In Benvenuti, pp. 163-64; Lensi, pp. 90-91 (abridged). 

*! Francesco Pera, Curiositd livornesi (Leghorn, 1888), p. 60. 

® Lensi, pp. 84-85. 

8 Ms. 293, fol. 118", 164". 
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1641 and 1643 we have additional sonnets referring to the game.™ 
In 1646 Father Giovanni Battista Ferrari of Padua published an 
essay, Florentinum Harpastum ... sive calcis ludus, essentially a 
digest in Latin of Giovanni de’ Bardi’s Discorso to which the author 
makes specific reference.™ In 1650 calcio is still one of the great 
Florentine pastimes: in his epic poem America, dedicated to Louis 
XIV of France and published in that same year, Girolamo Bartolo- 
mei-Smeducci (1584?—1662) has Amerigo Vespucci order his men to 
play a game of Florentine calcio to gratify the wish of the king of the 


Congo!* 
An unpublished private diary describes a match of some violence 


played on Monday, February 20, 1650: 


The calcio was played between the Piacevoli and the Piattelli, the former in 
flesh-color, the latter in light blue. The tents were set up as in challenge- 
games. The Standard-Bearer of the players in flesh-color was Marchese Vieri, 
son of Senator Marchese Tommaso Guadagni, and the Standard-Bearer of 
those in light blue was Prior Francesco, son of Prior Tommaso Ximenes. 
The players were in white muslin coats, shoes and beret with side pieces of 
the same color, with a feather of the same, silk shoes with crossed lacing, all 
of the same color. At the turn-out they had a long pole of the color and sil- 
vered, and after the manner of huntsmen each one led a greyhound on a 
leash. This calcio was hard fought. As a result of the great pique and emula- 
tion a great deal of fighting and many disputes ensued. As has always hap- 
pened between these two companies of huntsmen, now one team, now an- 
other was ahead in chases;*’ but in the end the Piattelli were victorious. 


Calcio seems at one time to have been played at Pistoia, where in 
1666 the name calcio appears, oddly enough, to be applied to Sara- 
cen-quintain jousting.®® 

As early as the middle of the seventeenth century there are signs 
that the enthusiasm for calcio was running low. Tommaso Rinuccini, 
for example, complains that grown-ups no longer play, only youths.”° 


* Sonnet 31 of Alessandro Adimari, La Calliope o vero XXX XX sonetti 
morali (Florence, 1641), pp. 62-63; also a riddling sonnet, No. 101, in Antonio 
Malatesti, P. Fanfani ed., La Sfinge (Milan, 1865), Pt. ii, p. 123 (p. 144 for 
solution). 

% “Collocutio III” in his Collocutiones (Siena, 1652), pp. 35-49; reprinted 
in Bini, Memorie, pp. 30-38, esp. pp. 32 ff.; see also Lensi, p. 22, item 21. 

% Op. cit., Canto 23, ottava 32 (Rome: Grignani, 1650), p. 318. 

6? Cf. Capponi’s capitolo 25: “If the bali goes directly beyond the barrier in 
the direction of the ditch-corners, a diagonal of the piazza will, if produced, 
determine whether it is a fault [fallo] or a chase [caccia].’”’ 

68 Excerpt in Bini, Memorie, pp. 91-92; in Benvenuti, pp. 164-65. 

6° G. Nerucci, “Il giuoco del calcio in Pistoia,” Archivio per lo studio delle 
tradizioni popolari IV (1885), 22-23. On Saracen-quintain see also n. 47 above. 

70 “Considerazione sopra l’usanze mutate nel presente secolo del 1600; 
cominciate a notare da me, Cav. Tommaso Rinuccini l’anno 1665,” in 
Florence, Biblioteca nazionale, Ms., Classe XXV, Cod. 434, fol. 10°. 
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From about the same time it is interesting to note in passing that 
the celebrated French lexicographer Gilles Ménage in his etymo- 
logical dictionary, Le Origini della lingua italiana, published in 
1669,"" has a lengthy entry under “‘calcio’”’ with references to Gio- 
vanni de’ Bardi, as well as notes on the game as played in the town 
of Prato, contributed by the poet and academician Francesco Redi. 
In The Voyage to Italy, posthumously published in Paris in 1670,” 
Sir Richard Lassels gives a brief account of the Florentine game 
which he had evidently watched with interest; he compares it to 
English football and comments on the extensive use made of the 
hands in the Italian version of this sport. Avowedly to revive a 
waning interest among the nobility a match was planned for Feb- 
ruary 26, 1672, in connection with an excursion outside the city of 
Florence: 


Marchese Orazio Capponi,” Calcio-Director, exercising every care to put 
back on its feet not only the game of calcio but also the customs associated 
with it, arranged that an outing should be made by the Florentine nobility 
and especially by devotees of the said game and, as was the ancient custom, 
outside the city. Accordingly, on the said day, the Second Sunday in Lent, 
there was held at the villa of [Duke] Jacopo Salviati near the Ponte alla 
Badia a sumptuous dinner at which were present eighty-nine Florentine 
gentlemen and five outsiders, seated at two tables. For each of the said eighty- 
nine there was a charge of 7 lire, 1 soldo and 2 quattrini.”* After dinner some 
of the younger men entertained themselves playing calcio and in the evening 
all repaired to town well satisfied with the said sport. The Directors were 
Amerigo Antinori, Pietro Bini,”* Marchese Orazio Capponi, Cavalieri Vin- 
cenzio Capponi, Giovan Gualberto del Rosso, Giovan Gaetano Tornaquinci.”’ 


Though apparently almost exclusively the property of the no- 
bility, calcio was at times played by commoners. A few days after 
the country game organized by Marchese Capponi and described 
just above, a match was attempted by local wool-merchants: 


February 29, 1679. The wool-merchants, having decided to play a game of 


1. Ed. Geneva, 1685, pp. 142-43. 

” Ed. cit., pt. I, pp. 212-15; see also Magoun, History of Football, p. 54. 

73 On Orazio Capponi see p. 3 above. 

™ Apparently with reference to the game as once played outside the city: 
see pp. 7-8 above. 

7% Equivalent to approximately U. S. A. $1.50 gold (1933); for this equa- 
tion I am indebted to Dr. Allan Evans of the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. 

% Compiler sixteen years later (1688) of the Memorie already frequently 
cited. 

™ From the unpublished Diario fiorentino of Francesco Settimanni in 14 
manuscript volumes, preserved in the R. Archivio di Stato di Firenze. The 
present excerpt is in Vol. XII (Ms. 138), fol. 86%; also in Benvenuti, pp. 


139-40. 
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calcio, had caused to be printed a list of players with the division of colors. 
And because some gentlemen were included in the said list, the wool-mer- 
chants were obliged to offer public apologies to the said gentlemen, and the 


calcio was not played.”® 


On February 4, 1673, Francesco Settimanni records a game of 
divided calcio,’® and in the same year Marchese Orazio Capponi 
brought out the third edition of Giovanni de’ Bardi’s Discorso with 
a special dedication to Cosimo III. In his Discorso Giovanni urged 
against children playing calcio,*® yet on February 10, 1674, a group 
of boys played a game on the Piazza Santa Maria Novella in the 
presence of Cosimo.* Just a month later the country game of 1672 


was revived: 


March 10, 1674. Inasmuch as the outing of two years before had been 
greatly enjoyed and praised by the Florentine nobility, it seemed well to 
some calcio-players at the villa of Duke [Jacopo] Salviati to suggest that 
Marchese Orazio Capponi should arrange a similar festivity this year, too. 
And after they had conferred with certain knights who were friends of theirs 
and great devotees of the game, their idea was approved by all. Accordingly, 
six gentlemen were elected Directors. These, as soon as they had accepted, 
made everybody who indicated his intention of being present contribute a 
piece of eight in advance, on the condition, however, that all should contribute 
pro rata if the said sum proved insufficient. And in event of anybody’s being 
absent, the absentee might neither send a substitute nor get back the money 
paid down. Then through Signor Francesco Maria Bonsi they requested and 
obtained the villa of the above-mentioned Duke [Jacopo] Salviati near the 
Ponte alla Badia near the city. After necessary provision had been made, 
they arranged that the outing in question should take place on the above- 
mentioned Second Sunday in Lent, March 10th. Orders were then given to 
the trumpeters and drummers and the Marker, who was to bring some balls, 
that all should be at the villa on the said morning; so that, conforming to 
custom, the young men might entertain themselves by playing. This took 
place before and after dinner. On the aforesaid appointed day, then, many 
of the guests arrived early at the villa to view the preparations. The table 
arrangement was as it had been two years before; its appearance was highly 
pleasing and most attractive, having been decorated with relief-figures rep- 
resenting part of the turn-out in a challenge match. A figure of two trumpeters 
and a drummer was the first prize, the second was a pair of calcio-players with 
ribbons of their color, the third the Standard-Bearer with his standard and 
beret-feathers of his color and a page-boy behind, the fourth two Forward- 
Strikers with ball in hand, and the fifth the tent with its flag on top, all of the 
same color.® At one table was placed the Whites and at the other the Reds, 
and since the aforesaid prizes were ten in number, that is five of each kind, 


78 Settimanni, Diario, Vol. XII (Ms. 138), fol. 87°; Benvenuti, p. 145; 


Lensi, p. 85. 

79 Settimanni, Diario, Vol. XII (Ms. 138), fol. 96”. 

8° “let the players not be of the age of childhood” (ed. Bini, Memorie, 
p. 6 ad fin.). 

*t Settimanni, ibid., fol. 117"; Benvenuti, p. 138. 

% On these figures see Giovanni de’Bardi’s Discorso, ed. Bini, Memorie, 


p. 11. 
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and since there were ten serving men, one prize was, therefore, delivered by 
each servant, making a very fine display. The gentlemen who took part in 
this gathering were seventy-eight in number, paying at the rate of 9 lire, 18 
soldi, 4 quattrini each,* that is scudi 110, 3, 10. 


On Carnival Sunday, March 3, 1679, a masquerade and calcio 
were attempted by some country-people in the Piazza Santa Maria 
Novella; it was impossible to conclude the contest because of the 
large and uncontrolled crowds that thronged the square.* Incidental 
to a match played in the Piazza Santa Croce on Friday, January 17, 
1680, a fatal duel was fought.** Giovanni Battista Fagiuoli tells us 
of a divided calcio in the Piazza Santa Croce in February, 1684°’ and 
in the same year reports that a match was postponed because of the 
death of the Duchess of Mantua.*®* In 1688 calcio is the subject of an 
ottava in Peresio’s mock-epic Jl Maggio romanesco, dedicated to 
Cardinal Francesco Maria de’ Medici,*® while the wedding of Prince 
Ferdinand of Tuscany and Princess Violante Beatrice of Bavaria in 
December, 1688 offered a suitable occasion for Pietro di Lorenzo Bini 
to publish his Memorie already often mentioned above. On February 
17, 1688 an elaborate masquerade was presented before the same 
princely couple in the Piazza Santa Croce, representing a conflict 
between “Asiatic”? and “European” cavalry; in the afternoon the 
same groups played calcio and the ‘‘Europeans”’ were victorious. 
Three days later, Carnival Sunday, February 20th, there took place 
a second challenge-match between the same “‘Asiatic’’ and ‘Euro- 
pean” cavalry: 


The calcio-players were clothed in the costumes they had worn on the day 
of the tourney, likewise the trumpeters and the drummers: namely, the 
“Europeans” in rose and the ‘‘Asiatics’”’ in green. For the former the Stand- 
ard-Bearer was Marchese Pier Antonio Gerini and for the latter Marchese 
Alessandro Vitelli. The princesses in masquerade were conveyed to the square 
in a coach, followed as usual by the other ladies and gentlemen in carriages. 
The Most Serene Prince Ferdinand drove in the coach and, having made a 
turn of the square, got out and entered the painted house, and Prince Gio- 
vanni Gastone went into the house opposite the balcony. When the princesses 


83 Equivalent to approximately U.S.A. $165.00 gold (1933); see n. 75 
above. 

8 Settimanni, ibid., fol. 122"-123'; Benvenuti, pp. 140—42. 

8 Settimanni, ibid., fol. 275"; Benvenuti, pp. 138-39. 

% Settimanni, ibid., fol. 298'"-298"; Benvenuti, pp. 149-50; Lensi, pp. 91- 
92. 

87 In his unpublished Memorie e ricordi (3 vols.), preserved in the Biblio- 
teca Riccardiana, Florence, Ms. 2697, fol. 42’, 65”. 

88 Fagiuoli, ibid., fol. 43%; Benvenuti, pp. 153-54. 

89 Giovanni Camillo Peresio, Jl Maggio romanesco o vero il palio conqutstato 
(Ferrara, 1688), Canto ii, ottava 69, p. 56. 
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and ladies had lept up on to the balcony, the turn-out was begun and was 
splendidly successful. The above-mentioned princes came into the square 
on two very fine and richly caparisoned steeds, each garbed in a most superb 
costume with the uniforms of the calcio-players, namely, Prince Ferdinand 
in that of the “Europeans” and Prince Giovanni Gastone in that of the 
‘‘Asiatics’’ and placed themselves as leaders at the head of their teams, 
surrounded by numerous lackeys uniformed in like fashion. After the turn- 
out the princes dismounted and lept up on the balcony and the game was 
begun. It was highly successful and ended with a victory for the ‘““Europeans”’ 
who won one chase, the ‘‘Asiatics’’ winning one fault.*° The weather that day 
was fine, to the great satisfaction of a multitude of spectators who unani- 
mously agreed that they had never seen a finer calcio than that. Throughout, 
the square remained quite clear of the crowd, which stood outside the bar- 
riers—something never before seen;* the expense of this calcio was borne by 
Prince Ferdinand. And in the evening there was a féte in the Pitti Palace 
where the victorious Standard-Bearer [Ferdinand] presented the victorious 
rose-colored standard to Marchesa Berenice Zondodari, wife of Marchese 
Clemente Vitelli, and the green standard to Marchesa Caterina Guicciardini 


degli Albizi.” 

The Piazza Santa Croce is noted by Raffaello del Bruno, writing 
in 1689, as especially intended for calcio.® 

One of the last great matches was the divided calcio put on in the 
Piazza Santa Croce by Director Pietro Bini on April 19, 1691, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Princess Anna Maria Luisa de’ 
Medici, daughter of Cosimo III, and Johan Wilhelm, Elector Pala- 
tine and Duke of Neuburg (Bavaria). Settimanni™ tells us that the 
turn-out™ began at 4 p.m., the calcio at 5 p.m., and that the match 
ended at 6 p.m.;% besides Settimanni’s notes we have a further 
record of this calcio in a print by van Westerhout.*’ In 1696 appeared 
verses attributed to Domenico Bartoli describing a calcio-match 
played on Mount Parnassus by the literati of the period and parody- 
ing contemporary literary contests.°* On January 19, 1702, there 


*% That is, the final score was 1 to 4; cp. n. 67 above. Note Capponi’s 
capitolo 26: ““Two faults count as a chase against the team which makes them.” 

% Cp. the entry for the year 1679, n. 85 above. 

% Settimanni, Vol. XIII, i (Ms. 139), fol. 135-136"; Benvenuti, pp. 167-68; 
Lensi, p. 93. A different account of the same event is in Fagiuoli’s Memorie e 
ricordi (cit. supra), fol. 86". 

% [Raffaello del Bruno], J. Carlieri ed., Ristretto delle cose piu notabili 
della citta di Firenze (Florence, 1689), pp. 42-44. This once famous guide- 
book contains a brief impressionistic description of calcio. 

*% Cited by Lensi, pp. 97—98. 

% On the elaborate ceremonial of the turn-out (comparsa) see Capponi’s 


capitolo 10. 
% Capponi’s capitolo 33 calls for calcio games to end at 6 P.M. (according 


to the oriudlo maggiore!) 
97 See n. 16 above; also Lensi, pp. 30-31, items 51, 52, and p. 24, item 27. 


98 See Lensi, p. 10, also p. 25, item 28. 
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was given in connection with a calcio in the Piazza Santa Croce an 
elaborate masquerade of knights on a float representing a small 
ship.*® On January 24, 1706, Police-Corporal Bacherone was arrested 
and narrowly escaped severe discipline for having himself arrested 
on January 20th a person in the middle of the square when the drum 
was beating a summons to calcio; his action was viewed as an un- 
justifiable disturbance.’ From 1707 comes a sonnet on calcio by 
Vincenzio da Filicaia, dedicated to Cosimo III." Palmieri records 
another masquerade in connection with calcio in 1709 in which 
canons and priests participated in the face of an archiepiscopal edict 
of a few days before.'® Settimanni notes matches played on January 
24, 1711,!% on January 29, 1712,!* and 1714.'% Court-mourning 
caused games to be cancelled in 1713 on the death of Ferdinand, 
eldest son of Cosimo III; in 1719 on the death of the Dowager 
Empress; in 1721 on the death of the Grand Duchess Marguerite 
Louise of Orléans; and in 1723 on the death of her husband Cosimo 
ITI.!% In 1717 a calcio, played at Carnival in the town of Prato to 
celebrate the liberation of Belgrade from the Turks by Prince 
Eugéne of Savoy, became the subject of an anonymous sonnet,'® 
while Settimanni records a game on March 1, 1725.'° The obscurity 
which until very recently veiled the Instruzione del modo del giocare 
al calcio a i giovani nobili Fiorentini, attributed by Anton Maria 
Salvini to his brother Settimio Alessandro, reputedly an expert at 
the game,’ no longer exists; for one copy at least of this very rare 
pamphlet exists and is at present in the possession of Prof. Erwin 
Mehl (Hochschulinstitut fiir Leibesiibungen, Vienna), well-known 


historian of sports and pastimes.” The little book in question is a 


*® From the unpublished Ricordi of Calcio-Director Palmieri, preserved in 
the R. Archivio di Stato di Firenze; extract in Benvenuti, p. 148. 

100 Settimanni, Vol. XIV (Ms. 141), fol. 281"; Benvenuti, p. 154; Lensi, 
pp. 98-99. 

101 Poesie toscane (Florence, 1707), p. 363 (“Sopra il giuoco del calcio’’). 

102 Benvenuti, p. 148. 

103 Settimanni, ibid., fol. 594"; Benvenuti, p. 151. 

1% Settimanni, ibid., p. 638"; Benvenuti, p. 151. 

1% Benvenuti, ibid. 

106 Tbid., p. 154; Lensi, p. 98. 

107 Cesare Guasti, Bibliografia pratese (Prato, 1844), item 242, pp. 192-93; 
Guasti (p. 193) notes that calcio, imported to Prato from Florence, survived 
there until 1768. See also Lensi, p. 7; Benvenuti (pp. 144-45) seems to refer 
to a different calcio, though played in the same year. 

108 Diario, Vol. XIV, i (Ms. 143); also Benvenuti, p. 161. 

109 A. M. Salvini, Discorsi accademici, ed. cit., 111, 36-37 (‘‘Discorso 12’’); 
Lensi, pp. 6, 26 (item 31). 

110 T am exceedingly grateful to Prof. Mehl for photostats of this rare item. 
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quarto pamphlet of eight pages, published in Florence in 1739 by 
the Stamperia Granducale. 

The so-called “ultimo” or “‘last’”’ calcio was played on the Piazza 
Santa Croce on January 19, 1738/9, on the occasion of the one brief 
visit to Florence of Francis II of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and Maria Theresa." The event is the subject of a print by Giuseppe 
Zocchi," showing this famous match at the moment when the rival 
teams with their trumpeters, drummers, standard-bearers and pages 
are standing face to face. At the two headquarters-tents and around 
the sides of the field stand troops with halberds; above the balcony 
facing the Grand Duchess stand the referees, the authorities and the 
band. It is, then, really in 1737 with the death of the last Grand 
Duke of the Medici line, Giovanni Gastone, that the first period of 
calcio as a sport native to Florence died out. Two isolated games, not 
in Florence, however, are recorded later in the same century. When 
Archduke Leopold of Austria, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and Marie 
Louise came to Leghorn in 1766, a match was put on and an occasion 
made for issuing—with some supplementary matter—a fifth edition 
of Giovanni de’ Bardi’s Discorso."* The second game in question was 
played in the town of Prato in 1779.14 


* * * 


Except for allusions in the historical novels of Guerrazzi (1836)! 
and Ademollo (1840)"* one may say that between 1739 and 1898— 
a period of over a century and a half—old Florentine calcio was as 
good as forgotten. Meanwhile, in 1887 the English Association game 
had made a modest début in Turin."’ But on April 28, 1898, on the 
occasion of the Italian-American festivities in honor of Paolo Tosca- 
nelli dal Pozzo and Amerigo Vespucci, thanks to the efforts of the 
late Pietro Gori, a liveried calcio was revived on the ball-green of the 
Cascine Gardens in the presence of Their Royal Highnesses King 


11 Pietro Gori, Le Feste fiorentine (Florence: Bemporad, 1926), p. 271; 


Lensi, pp. 99-100. 

12 See n. 16 above. 

13 See p. 3 above; pp. 25-28 of Aubert’s edition contain special rules, also 
some special terminology, for this Leghorn game. 

4 Lensi, pp. 7, 33 (item 62). 

15 See n. 32 above. 

6 See n. 31 above. 

7G. Zanetti and G. Tornabuoni, Jl Giuoco del calcio; commento alla le- 


gislazione della F. I. G. C. (Milan: Ceschina, 1933), p. 7. 
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Umberto and Queen Margherita."* On May 24, 1902, a liveried 
calcio was again played, this time in the Piazza Santa Maria Novella, 
and witnessed by an enthusiastic crowd."'® Twenty-seven years pass 
until on September 29, 1929, a liveried match was put on at the 
Stadio Comunale in Milan.” The revival, however, which bids fair 
to be lasting, was a calcio played on May 4, 1930, in the Piazza della 
Signoria in commemoration of the memorable match played during 
the siege of Florence by Charles V four hundred years before. A 
second match was played on June 24th of the same year, and the 
popular enthusiasm which the game then aroused seems to have 
assured its future.’ Out of these revived matches has grown the 
“Societa storica per il gioco del calcio fiorentino,’’ whose constitu- 
tion was published October 30, 1930." Two matches are now played 
each year, one on the first Sunday in May, the second on the Feast 
of St. John (June 24th). Due to modern obstructions the old-time 
theater par excellence, the Piazza Santa Croce, can no longer be 
used for the revived game. 
Francis P. Macoun, JR. 


Harvard University 


Note. In deference to students of sports and pastimes and popular customs 
outside the ordinary circle of readers of Jtalica a number of quotations from 
Italian sources have been given in English translation. 


118 See esp. the notices by P. Gori in J Centenarii del 1898, pp. 48, 71, 79, 
85, 86; further Gori, Le Feste fiorentine, cit. supra, pp. 277-83 (illustrated), and 
finally C. A. Godio, Ricordo del giuoco del calcio del zxviii Aprile MDCCCXC- 
VIII (Florence, 1898), esp. pp. 24 ff. 

us P. Gori, Le Feste fiiorentine, pp. 283-86; idem, Il Giuoco del calcio e le 
signorie festeggianti (Florence, 1902); Lensi, p. 124; Rudolfo Ciullini, “Il 
Calcio fiorentino,”’ Illustrazione toscana IV (Sept., 1925), 26—28. 

20 Lensi, p. 124, also p. 33, item 66. 

121 For the match of 1530 see p. 8 above. 

122 Lensi, pp. 128-34; idem, Lo Storico gioco del calcio in Piazza della Si- 
gnoria, Firenze 1930-VIII, Florence, 1930. 

123 Reprinted by Lensi, pp. 137-43. See also Sean O’Larkin, “‘Football in 
Silks and Satin,” New York Times, Magazine, October 18, 1931; for a well 
illustrated article see R. Ciullini, “Il Giuoco del calcio fiorentino,’’ Firenze: 
Rassegna mensile del comune I (1932), No. 5, pp. 11-15. 


BRUNO CICOGNANI 


N HIS most recent book, L’etd favolosa, Bruno Cicognani tells of 

his narrow escape from being burned in bed when he was still in 
his very early childhood. And after the account of the mishap he 
continues with the following reflection: 


Incolume di mezzo alle fiamme. Secondo gli antichi, un segno di predestina- 
zione, di elezione anche questo. Povero Bruno! Vita pid mancata, agli occhi 
del mondo, della mia, difficile dirsi. Sennonché, tutto quello che conta agli 
occhi del mondo io so ormai quel che valga. Ma anche di fronte alla vita vera: 
sviato, sbattuto, oscillante. ... Poesia, santitd: luminose visioni lontane. 
Morire e rinascere. E mi fu dato anche morire: ma, per ora almeno, non 6 


saputo rinascere. 


This melancholy mood is typical of the book; elsewhere he speaks 
of himself as “un mancato”’ and seems to feel that he has never lived 
up to the promise of his etd favolosa. This discontent with his own 
performance will seem to many critics only another proof of his true 
greatness. Leaving aside his latest work, which no mancato in the 
field of art could ever have written, Cicognani’s work has shown him 
to be one of the most gifted writers in modern Itaiy. It would be hard 
to find a novel more powerful than La Velia and equally hard to find 
one at once as true and as beautiful as Villa Beatrice. Impossible, 
I think, in modern Italy to cite an author with two works of such 
power and feeling to his credit. For Cicognani, who was the bright 
boy of the Istituto Giuliani and who glories, and rightly, in his 
artistic and poetic inheritance, has a combination of gifts unusual 
in Italian writers of today. It is hard to see why he has not had more 
acclaim. Moscardelli, in Anime e corpi comments somewhat causti- 
cally: 

Nessuno oserebbe affermare che egli non sia uno scrittore di primissimo 
ordine: ma come accade nelle migliori famiglie anche letterarie questa affer- 
mazione si preferisce dirla piuttosto che scriverla. Le ragioni sono moltepiici. 

Prima di tutto Bruno Cicognani non si tiene in contatto con i giusti di 
gloria dispensieri critici: non segue le vie diplomatiche inviando con dediche 


opportunamente dosate dal “‘cordialmente”’ al ‘‘fraternamente”’ i propri vo- 
lumi. In secondo luogo Bruno Cicognani non fa il letterato di professione: fa 


l’avvocato.... 
Infine, e questa é la ragione capitale, Bruno Cicognani é uno scrittore per 


davvero. 

If we analyze the aspects of his genius as revealed in the works 
themselves we are impressed first of all by the unusual combination 
of a sharp and remorseless power of observation reminiscent of the 
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naturalists and a deep and serene Christianity such as we find in 
Fogazzaro for example. The naturalism of the early works is indeed 
somewhat excessive; he seems in some of his sketches to have a 
preference for the sordid. The German critic Rommel, who has 
written a detailed study of Cicognani, declares: 

Es geht, um einige wenige Beispiele anzufiihren, um die Schilderung eines 
zerlumpten aussitzigen Bettlers, verwahrloster Kinder, einer hisslichen Frau, 
die vorgibt, schwanger zu sein, eines bei lebendigem Leibe verfaulenden 


Greises. . . . Cicognani entwickelt bei der Beschreibung des Ekelerregenden 
sogar eine Virtuositat, die sich Selbstzweck ist. 


And in the beginning there may have been some conscious imitation 
of the naturalists who were still in vogue in the author’s youth. More 
probably it is simply Florentine sharpness of vision given its par- 
ticular turn by the literary current of the day rather than imitation 
of any definite individual or school. So keen is his eye and so sharply 
etched his pictures that it is safe to say that even this one gift would 
have served to give him a high place among his contemporaries. 
Indeed this “naturalistic” strain is the predominant one in La Velia, 
recognized as one of the best novels of modern Italy. But there is 
more. Cicognani is a sincere Catholic; he makes this very clear in 
L’eta favolosa, while at the same time stating that he has little use 
for “la esagerazione e la degenerazione, fino alla mania e al fana- 
tismo, dell’idea e dell’osservanza religiosa cattolica.”” A deeply reli- 
gious feeling somehow pervades even the most naturalistic of his 
pictures and in the case of Villa Beatrice is so delicately harmonized 
with the tragic realism of the story that the dénowement of the novel 
seems almost a symbolic reconciliation of those apparently contrary 
elements. 

And again Cicognani is first, last and always a Florentine. Most 
apparently of course in his language. It may be true, as Moscardelli 
observes: “‘pare fenomeno di essere toscano e scrittore: fenomeno che, 
com’ é noto, si produce solo un paio di volte ogni secolo.’”’ For the 
Florentines knowing they ‘‘have the tongue”’ are capable of writing 
volumes of excellent rhetoric which display alike their polished 
vocabularies and the aridity of their inspiration. Yet it cannot be 
denied that in the case of an Italian author with something to say 
the possession of the Tuscan instrument is a great advantage. Cico- 
gnani has more than the language; he knows and loves every street 
in Florence and in some of his sketches of the city, “Via dei Fibbiai,”’ 
for example, in L’omino che da spento i fochi or the description of 
le Cure in L’etd favolosa, he shows the same creative ability that we 
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find in his depiction of characters in his novels. Taking note of this 
skill of his, Cicognani’s readers may find much consolation if, as 
seems indicated by the character of his recent books and by many 
remarks scattered through L’etd favolosa, he really intends to give up 
what is usually called creative literature. For it may be said that in 
these last books he re-creates an entire city. He may think he is 
giving us nostalgic memories, fragments of his own autobiography. 
Actually we find in L’etd favolosa not only the streets, squares and 
“‘palazzi” of a city set before us with loving care and photographic 
accuracy but we find as well that this city has a population of men 
and women with clearly drawn features and, in many cases, deli- 
cately analyzed characters. Literally scores—for it is a long book and 
written at a leisurely pace—of ‘‘personaggi’”’ out of the author’s child- 
hood appear before us. These testify that no matter what the author 
may think of himself he has lost none of his skill in transferring a 
character to paper—and none of his naturalistic—or Florentine— 
sharpness either. The sympathetic yet searching treatment of his 
relations with his father and mother, particularly his father, has all 
the honesty and tragic beauty that make Villa Beatrice a great book 
and from a purely human point of view, must have been infinitely 
harder for the author. The story of Enrico Nencioni’s tortured youth 
is in itself a novel and a good one. If we add to such features all the 
usual elements of a more conventional autobiography: sketches of 
the great who come into the author’s life (in this case Carducci, 
Nencioni etc.), descriptions of the city of a past generation, early 
contacts with school and church, childhood friendships and games— 
for they are all here and retold with charm—we shall have to con- 
clude that though the author may be in his own eyes “‘l’omino che 
& spento i fochi;” the “fochi’—at least in the artistic sense—are 
blazing again and as brightly as ever. For this—though very different 
in character—is as good and as great a book as Villa Beatrice. And 
if it be true, as he sadly tells us, that l’etd favolosa has long gone by 
the reader will decide for himself that the etd eroica and the etd 
umana (as indeed Vico iong since observed) have their own beauties 
and triumphs. 
T. G. BeRGIN 


Cornell University 


Cicognani was born in Florence, Sept. 10, 1879. His father was a magistrate, 
his mother, whose maiden name was Giulia Nencioni, was, at the time of his 
birth, “direttrice” of the Istituto Nencioni. He is author of the following 


works: 
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La crittogama, Florence, Lumachi, 1909 

Sei storielle, Florence, Libreria della Voce, 1917 
Gente diconoscenza, Florence, Lib. della Voce, 1918 
Il figurinaio, Florence, Vallecchi, 1920 

La Velia, 1923 

Il museo delle figure viventi, 1927 

Bellinda e il mostro, 1929 

Strada facendo, 1930 

Villa Beatrice, 1932 

L’omino che a spento i fochi, 1937 

L’eta favolosa, Milan, Garzanti, 1940 + 


When not otherwise indicated the publisher is Treves, Milan. The same 
publisher has also printed a volume containing the second and third titles on 
the above list (1924). Bellinda e il mostro is a play which was produced in 
Rome on the 23d of March, 1923 by the Pirandello group. For criticism of 
Cicognani see particularly Bruno Cicognani, der Mensch und der Kiinstler by 
Alfred Rommel, published by Junker und Diinnhaupt, Berlin, 1938. Frag- 
mentary criticism may be found in the following: 


A. Bocelli in the Nuova Antologia, Jan. 1932 

N. Moscardelli, Anime e corpi, Catania, 1932 

P. Pancrazi, Scrittort italiani del ’900, Bari, 1934 

G. Papini, Ritratti italiani, Florence, 1933 

C. Pellizzi, Lettere italiane del nostro secolo, Milan, 1929 
L. Russo, J narratori, Rome, 1923 

A. Tilgher, Ricogniziont, Rome, 1924 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
LORENZO DA PONTE 


HEN Lorenzo Da Ponte returned to live in New York in the 

spring of 1819, after an unfortunate sojourn in Philadelphia and 
Sunbury, his family finances were in real straits. But thanks to the zeal 
and enthusiasm with which he resumed his lessons in Italian, he was 
<oon in a position to recall his family and look after the education 
of his children. Lorenzo and Carlo studied under a competent tutor, 
while his oldest son, Joseph, entered Columbia College. The efforts 
Da Ponte exerted to raise the eighty dollars with which to pay for 
Joseph’s tuition is related in the following hitherto unpublished 


letter' addressed to the Reverend Dr. Harris, the President of the 
College: 
Sir 

I consider it my duty to inform you of what I have done to day on the sub- 
ject of the new law of the College relative to immediate payment. Mr! C. 
Moore? had the kindness to call on me, and advised me to call on M: Living- 
ston,* who he thought could make some satisfactory arrangement. I offered to 
Mr: Livingston an order on the mechanic’s bank,‘ (in which I hold stock) for 
the amount of eighty Dols,’ which would fall due on the first day of February 
next, or orders upon any of my scholars of the first families of New York pay- 
able in less than three months. He however told me that there was but one 
method, which was to obtain an order from the President or one of the Pro- 
fessors of the college to place such an amount to my credit on his account. As 
this is a favor which I dare not expect from any one, I shall be under the neces- 
sity, you may suppose with how much regret, to deprive my son of the benefit 
of tuition in the College. I remain with the greatest res*. 

Most Obt and He sert 
(Signed) L: Da Ponte 

2 Nov: (1819). 


In back: 

Reverend D: Harris 
Da Ponte’s letter to Pres. Harris 
about tuition fee Nov. 2—1819. 


Da Ponte succeeded in raising the tuition money as shown in the 
following letter of Mr. Livingston to Dr. Harris: 


! The letter, preserved in the Columbiana Collection of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, is published here with the kind permission of Mr. Milton 
Halsey Thomas, its Curator. 

* Clement Clarke Moore (1779-1863), a trustee of the College. 

’ Henry Brockholst Livingston, treasurer and trustee of the College. 

‘ Tie College funds were deposited in the Mechanic’s Bank. 

5 From 1815 to 1823 the tuition in Columbia College was $80. 

§ This letter is also in the Columbiana Collection of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library and is published with the permission of Mr. Thomas. 
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5 Nov. 1819 


Rev? Sir, 
Since my note of yesterday, I have received from 
Thomas Tucker $82. 
J. Da Ponte 80. 
J. Slach 80. 
Enclosed are $2... . 
(Signed) B. Livingston 


The Rev? Harris. 
In back: 


The reverend 
Dr. Harris 
Col* College 
B. Livingston to Dr. Harris receipt for fees—Nov. 5' 1819. 

Da Ponte was happy to have entered Joseph in College, for in his 
Memoirs’ [p. 416] he proudly referred to the fact that ‘‘In the cus- 
tomary tests of the students this son of mine [Joseph] gave such 
proofs of admirable memory and intelligence that the examiners 
assigned him third place in his numerous class.’’® 

Joseph entered Columbia in the fall of 1819 with the Class of 1823, 
withdrawing at the end of his Freshman year. According to Da 
Ponte’s Memoirs [p. 421] in July 1820, Joseph was “‘to give evidence 
in a public exercise of the progress” he had made during the aca- 
demic year. “His rare talents, attended by an excellent memory and 
an unparalleled love for study,’’ encouraged the father to believe 
that Joseph “would issue from that test with great glory.’’ However, 
one morning when the father went into Joseph’s room to encourage 
him, he found the son despondent. Before the father was able to say 
a word, Joseph handed him a letter wherein the writer foreseeing 
that all his “efforts will be in vain and that I shall never reach that 
grade of honor which is always the strongest stimulus to incite young 
men to study,” announced his intention to withdraw from the 
College, and asked his father’s permission to return to Philadelphia. 
The permission was granted with reluctance. In less than a year 
Joseph returned to New York with his health greatly impaired. He 
died from consumption and was buried in St. Paul’s Churchyard, on 
June 19, 1821, before he had completed his twenty-first birthday. 

Howarp R. MarRARO 


Columbia University 


7 Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte. Translated by Elizabeth Abbott and edited 
and annotated by Arthur Livingston. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil., 1929, 512 pp. 

8’ The Class of 1823 was composed of 52 students—a number that was 
generally considered large. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN 
STUDIES IN AMERICA 


Compiled by J. G. Fucttia, Northwestern University 


RECENT BOOKS 


Bryan, W. F. and Dempster, Germaine (Editors). Sources and Ana- 


logues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Chicago, Chicago Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xvi, 794. The following chapters have a 
bearing on Italian literature. Ch. 1, by Robert A. Pratt and 
Karl Young, on “The Literary Framework of the Canterbury 
Tales,”’ shows that Chaucer made use of the framing device in 
Boccaccio’s Ameto and Sercambi’s Novelle. Ch. 11, by Robert A. 
Pratt, on ‘‘The Knight’s Tale,” centers upon the Boccaccian 
source, the Teseida. Ch. 111, by Stith Thompson, on “The 
Miller’s Tale,” cites two Italian analogues: Morlini’s 46th 
novella and a story in Masuccio’s Novellino. Ch. x1, by J. Burke 
Severs, on “The Clerk’s Tale,”’ discusses an anonymous French 
translation of Petrarch’s Latin version of the Griselda story as 
the main source of the tale, and the Petrarchan version as a 
secondary source. Ch. xu, by Germaine Dempster, on “The 
Merchant’s Tale,” deals with a partial source in the Ameto and 
cites analogues in Masuccio and in Domenichi’s Facezie. In Ch. 
xiv, Miss Dempster and J. 8. P. Tatlock, on ‘The Franklin’s 
Tale,” write on questione IIII of the Filocolo as a partial source. 
Ch. xv1, by Miss Dempster, on ‘‘The Pardoner’s Prologue,” 
deals with an analogue from Sercambi. Ch. xvu, by Frederick 
Tupper, on “The Pardoner’s Tale,” cites as analogues novella 83 
of Le ciento novelle antike, novella 82 of Borghini’s Libro di no- 
velle...,no. 42 of Morlini’s Novellae, and a 15th century 
Rappresentazione di Sant’ Antonio. Ch. xvi, by John W. 
Spargo, on “The Shipman’s Tale,” admits Decam. vi and 
Sercambi x1x as analogues. Ch. xx1, by J. Burke Severs, on 
“The Tale of Melibeus,” accepts as the source Albertano of 
Brescia’s Liber consolationis et consilii through Renaud’s French 
translation. Ch. xxu, by Robert K. Root, on “The Monk’s 
Tale,” takes Boccaccio’s De casibus virorum illustrium as a gen- 
eral source, but grants that the stories on Samson and Nero are 
specifically drawn from it. B.’s De claris mulieribus supplies the 
material of the Zenobia story, and Dante that of the Ugolino 
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story. Ch. xxiv, by G. H. Gerould, on “The Second Nun’s 
Prologue and Tale,” gives Paradiso xxxi11, 1-39 as the source 
of the “‘Invocatio ad Mariam.”’ Ch. xxv, by J. W. Spargo, on 
“The Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale,” cites as back- 
ground material Petrarch’s ““De Alchimia’”’ in De Remediis . . . 
and Sercambi 


ARTICLES 
October—December 1941 


Austin, H. D. ‘‘Michele Barbi (1867—1941).”’ Italica, xvii1, 177-178. 

Beall, Chandler B. “A Tasso Quotation in Shelley.” MLQ, ur, 609-— 
610. The supposed Tasso quotation: Non merita nome di creatore, 
se non Iddio ed il Poeta in the Defence of Poetry, is to be found 
in Serassi’s Vita di Torquato Tasso which contains a letter from 
Pietro de Nores to G. V. Pinelli wherein Tasso is said to have 
used the words during a conversational discussion on Dante. 

De Vito, Anthony J. “The Struggle for Existence in the Work of 
Giovanni Verga.”’ Jtalica, 179-185. 

Hutton, James. “Cupid and the Bee.’”’” PMLA, tvi, 1036-58. The 
Theocritean version of ‘Cupid and the Bee”’ was first printed in 
1495 while the Anacreontic version first became known in 1549 
and was published in 1554. Italian and Italian-Neo-Latin ver- 
sions deriving from Theocritus were made by Angeriano, E. 
Strozzi, J. Timaninus, Andrea Dazzi, Andreas Rapitius, Fausto 
Sabeo, Fabio Segni, Alciato, Bernardo Zamagna, Bernardo 
Accolti, L. Alamanni, Fabio Benvoglienti, L. Paterno, T. Tasso, 
L. Groto, G. B. Guarini, G. M. Materdona, F. de Lemene, B. 
Garofali, G. B. Pastorini, C. Felici, G. C. Passeroni, C. Roncalli 
Parolino. From Anacreon there are versions by C. M. Maggi, 
A. Conti and G. B. Mutinelli. Spencer in the poem ending his 
Amoretti draws upon Tasso. 

Luciani, Vincent. “Guicciardini and the Risorgimento.’’ Italica, 
Xvill, 186-92. 

Luciani, Vincent. “Il Guicciardini e la Spagna.”” PMLA, 991- 
1006. Guicciardini’s opinions of the Spaniards are to be found 
scattered in his Diario del viaggio in Spagna, Relazioni di 
Spagna, Legazione di Spagna, Discorsi Politici and Storia d’I- 
talia. His adverse reactions are shared by contemporary 
writers both Italian and non-Italian, proving the accuracy of 
his observations. The Catholic Kings are praised, and of Fer- 
dinand we are given “‘il ritratto tradizionale e definitivo della 
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storia.” G.’s stay at the Spanish Court expands his horizon 
beyond Florence to the realm of European affairs. Here he 
learns that reasons of state rule the destiny of the world. 
Noce, Hannibal 8S. “The Apocopated Form of the Infinitive in 
Italian Prose.”’ Italica, xvit1, 197-201. 
Sforza, Carlo. ‘From Mazzini to Croce.’”’ Books Abroad, xv, 395- 
401. Both in Mazzini and in Croce the concept of liberty is 


essentially the same. 
Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Due Parole Lucchesi Antiche.” Jtalica, xvi, 193- 


196. 

Tucker, Dunstan. ‘‘Dante’s Love for the Church.” Orate Fratres, 
xvi, 61-68. Throughout the D. C. Dante stresses his great 
love for the Church as the spouse of Christ, a concept made 
familiar in the Middle Ages through the liturgy and the writings 
of the mystics. He adds to the scriptural notion of the Church 
as a bride the chivalric ideal, and burns with fierce zeal for her 
honor. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. ‘‘The Dates of Three Letters of Petrarch.” 
Speculum, xvi, 485-486. Ep. met. 1, 4 to Dionigi Roberti da 
Borgo San Sepolcro was written not earlier than autumn 1337 
nor later than autumn 1338. Ep. fam. tv, 2 to the same was 
written Jan. 4, 1338 or Jan. 4, 1339, probably on the later date. 
Ep. fam. tv, 3, to King Robert was written Dec. 26, 1337 or 
Dec. 26, 1338, probably on the later date. 


REVIEWS 


Bogman, Carol B. In Jtalica, xvi, 206. Le Avventure di Giovanni 
Passaguai. By Aristide B. Masella. New York, Holt. 

Brown, C. B. In Italica, xviii, 206-208. The Italian Language. By 
Mario A. Pei. New York, Columbia University Press. 

C. D. B. In Ethics, tu, 116-117. History as the Story of Liberty. By 
Benedetto Croce. London, Allen & Unwin. 

Kibre, Pearl. In Jsis, xxx1, Pt. 4, 532-534. Princeps Concordiae: 
Pico della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition. By Avery 
Dulles. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 

McKenzie, Kenneth. In Jtalica, xvi11, 210-211. Anthology of the 
Provengal Troubadours. By R. 8. Hill and T. G. Bergin. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 

Spitzer, Leo. In MLQ, u1, 640-643. Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. 
By Robert A. Hall, Jr. Baltimore, Waverly Press. 

Vaughan, Herbert H. In I[talica, xvi11, 208-209. Bibliography of 
Italian Linguistics. By Robert A. Hall, Jr... . 
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Vaughan, Herbert H. In MLQ, 11, 643-644. The Italian Language. By 
Mario A. Pei. New York, Columbia University Press. 

Vittorini, Domenico. In Jtalica, 211-213. A Literary History 
of the Italian People. By Joseph Spencer Kennard. New York, 
Macmillan. 

Vittorini, Domenico. In MLQ, 11, 644-46. Goldoni in Spain. By 
Paul Patrick Rogers. Oberlin, Ohio, The Academy Press. 


ADDENDA 


Corrigan, Beatrice, translator. “Jll-Fated Good Fortune of Francesco 
Canonici, called Mascambruni, sub-datary and auditor of Pope 
Innocent X, by the Abate Rinalducci of Pesaro.’’ Baylor Bulletin, 
xLiv, 39-92. A translation of a manuscript in Baylor Uni- 
versity Library of the famous Franceschini murder case which 
was used by Browning in his The Ring and the Book. Notes on 
the text and a bibliography of ‘Manuscripts Relative to the 
Baylor Manuscript” follow, pp. 93 and 97-99. 

Leo, Ulrich. ‘Luigi Pirandello: Simbolista de la MAscara.”’ Revista 
Nacional de Cultura. Caracas, Venezuela, 1941. Nimeros: 25, 
pp. 128-144; 26, pp. 57-67; 27, pp. 152-169. A sequence of three 
articles containing a study of the development of the art of 
Pirandello throughout his works; his problem of the compre- 
hension of personality and his solution; his use of the mask- 
symbol and its relation to art, life and death. Pirandello the 
man and the artist. 

Oliver, Revilo P. “Plato and Salutati.”” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, txx1, 1940, 315-334. Though Salu- 
tati’s knowledge of Plato came largely from Latin sources, it 
was extensive enough to permit him to draw from him the gist 
of his own moral philosophy. Just as there was a Socratic re- 
action against the Sophists, so there was a Humanistic reaction 
against Scholasticism, both of which involved the substitution 
of moral for natural philosophy and the improvement of man 
through education and politics. 

Raymond, W. O. ‘The Azzolini and Mascambruni Manuscripts.” 
Baylor Bulletin, xu1v, 17-26. An introduction to the Shaw and 
Corrigan translations listed here. 

Shaw, J. E. translator. “Conversation of Marquis Francesco Azzolini 
with Gio. Lodovico Francia, before his death which occurred on 
June (?) 15th, 1701.’ Baylor Bulletin, xuiv, 27-36. The original 
at Baylor University is the possible source of Browning’s The 
Bishop Orders his Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


Held in Indianapolis, December 29, 1941 


ip MEDIATELY following the luncheon which was arranged 
through the kindness of Dean Gino Ratti of Butler University, 
and attended by about thirty members, President Hilda Norman 
called the business meeting to order at 1:00 p.m. in the Washington 
Hotel. The Secretary-Treasurer and the Editor presented their re- 
ports, which were accepted. 

The proposed Sustaining Membership ($5.00 annually) and Retir- 
ing Life Membership ($5.00) as approved by the Executive Council 
(Italica, XVIII, 4, p. 220) aroused considerable discussion. The 
Sustaining Membership was approved by vote. Professor Olin H. 
Moore then moved that a member who retires from his position for 
reason of age, and who has paid dues for the last fifteen years, shall 
receive Italica for life. The vote was affirmative.* Professor Vincent 
Cioffari then moved that a member who retires from his position 
and who does not fulfill the requirements specified in the preceding 
motion, shall be allowed to purchase a Retiring Membership for 
$5.00. This motion was carried. 

In the absence of Professor Merlino, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, Professor Olin H. Moore read the nominations of the 
Committee. Professor Fucilla moved that the report be accepted. 
The motion was carried. (The names of the new officers are to be 
found on the inside front cover of Italica.) 

Professor Van Horne asked for informal expressions of opinion 
concerning the questionnaire recently sent out by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and also concerning the proposed change of Ital- 
ian from two groups to one section. Opinion was opposed to the lat- 
ter. 

President Norman spoke briefly on the work of the last year, and 
welcomed the new officers. The meeting was adjourned at 1:45. 


* According to the Constitution, this motion cannot be made operative at 
once, for it was not announced in advance of the meeting. Therefore it is 
planned to submit it for ratification at the next meeting. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 831, 1931 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1940........................ $ 725.37 
Receipts 
Advertisements in 161.00 
Sale of back numbers of Jtalica.................... 7.60 
Subsidy from University of Illinois Graduate School . . 200 .00 
Interest from investment... 16.02 1109.97 
Disbursements 
For printing and mailing Jtalica................... $1010.27 
10.00 
$1092.28 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1941.................... 743 .06 


REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 


a) Securities held by the Association, Dec. 31, 1941 
5 Accumulative Investment Certificates, with inter- 


Interest on certificates May 1, 1941............. 8.01 
Interest on certificates Oct. 1, 1941.............. 8.01 
16.02 

b) Balance in Savings Account, Dec. 31, 1941................. 32.56 


E._ton HockiIna 
Secretary-Treasurer 


REVIEWS 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. American Translation by Louis How. Part 
I. Hell, 1934. Part II. Purgatory, 1938. Part III. Heaven, 1940. 
The Harbor Press, New York. Each Part $2.50. For the set 


$7.50. 


Here is the supreme achievement of a distinguished translator and 
poet. Mr. How’s translations of Montaigne’s ‘Essay on Friendship,” 
Etienne de la Boétie’s sonnets, Baroja’s Caesar or Nothing and the 
Lazarillo de Tormes are well known. Now the long and arduous task 
of translating the Commedia into English terza rima has been com- 
pleted. Even one who has never attempted such a task must be 
aware of the enormous difficulties which have been surmounted. 
Every reader of the original has found an obstacle in the rhyme words 
and has felt too that Dante contrived them at no small expenditure 
of effort. Hence one is overwhelmed with admiration for a translation 
which preserves the meaning in the very difficult form of the original 
and withal achieves a truly poetic rendering. 

Such a translation must necessarily contain passages that are 
somewhat obscure, but, as the translator maintains with justice, he 
is never less clear than the original. Close accuracy cannot be ex- 
pected from such a translation, Mr. How warns, recommending a 
faithful prose rendering to satisfy such a need. However a compari- 
son with the original shows an amazing correspondence of form and 
meaning. 

He calls his work an American version. Actually his language is 
eclectic and like Dante he has freely used obsolete words, neologisms, 
coinings, dialect, foreign phrases and slang. In the preface to Purga- 
tory Mr. How tells us that he has emulated Dante’s extreme formality 
of structure and his extraordinary informality of language. “The 
‘sacred poem’ has a mathematical architecture built of materials 
which are a curious mixture of the colloquial, the stilted, scholarli- 
ness, Scholasticism, dialect, new inventions, and something very 
much like what we should call slang, both in vocabulary and gram- 
mar.” 

Notwithstanding my approval of this modern translation of a 
great classic for the modern reader I cannot agree that it has been 
made readable in the sense that a modern book is readable. It is 
true that there are many dramatic passages, notably in the Hell, 
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which are eminently readable. The Ugolino and Ulysses episodes 
are fresh and vivid in this translation, and as much can be said of 
many others. However, I do not believe that the Divine Comedy can 
be read intelligently without commentary. The words in Mr. How’s 
translation come so easily that the meaning is likely to escape the 
reader. On the other hand, reading in the original has the value of 
forcing attention on the meaning. Slow reading and careful study 
with the aid of annotations seem absolutely necessary. How often 
intelligent readers of English and other literatures have read an 
English version of the Divine Comedy with but slight comprehension 
of its true meaning and no appreciation of its artistry! So let not the 
casual reader be enticed by the attractiveness of the How version! 
He cannot read it with profit unless it leads him to take up the seri- 


ous study of the original. 
WILLIAM PavuL DisMUKES 


University of Miami 


Patrick Rogers: Goldoni in Spain. Oberlin, Ohio, The Acad- 
emy Press, 1941. Pp. v, 109. 


Doubtless the most translated playwright in eighteenth century 
Spain is Goldoni, yet, despite his great vogue, direct traces of his 
influence on the Spanish theatre are negligible. Even if there had 
been a strong propensity to imitate him, the meagre talents of most 
of the native dramatists would have proved woefully ineffectual in 
hispanizing his plots or in capturing those segments of life which the 
Italian had so vividly reflected in his production. His plays were 
assuredly a source of never failing amusement to the Spanish people 
as Rogers’ investigation demonstrates, but like vaudeville or puppet 
shows they were destined to be quickly forgotten outside the im- 
mediate precincts of the places where they were performed. Though 
these are facts for which our present knowledge of Spanish drama 
appears to offer ample justification, I am personally loathe to admit 
that Goldoni’s influence could be so utterly inconsequential. I like 
to feel that the shadow of his genius fell, if nowhere else, at least 
upon the robust personalities of Ramén de la Cruz and of his (Gol- 
doni’s) friend, Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, serving as a stimulus 
to the works they were to give to Spain and to the world. 

Goldoni’s plays are grouped by the author into “Musical Plays” 
and “Comedies,” both of which types are treated historically in 
separate chapters. Four appendix lists follow: ‘‘ Musical Plays, Com- 
edies, Performances in Barcelona,” and musical plays taken from 
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Virella y Cassaifies: La Opera en Barcelona. The first two sections are 
provided with commentaries. In all, thirty-seven musical plays and 
thirty comedies were produced, most of which appeared in several 
editions and were staged a number of times. The chronological range 
covered by the translations or presentations is 1752-1820. The title 
of the book is, therefore, somewhat misleading, since editions or per- 
formances after 1820 are not mentioned. A thorough search would 
probably show that Goldonian creations, though very much re- 
stricted numerically, have never wholly disappeared from the Span- 
ish stage. On the other hand, for the period taken into account, the 
listing of the plays is virtually complete. A few new items can be 
supplied by scanning the note storiche in the Opere Complete di Carlo 
Goldoni edite dal municipio di Venezia nel II centenario dalla nascita. 
For example, we are informed in this vollection, volume V, 1909, p. 
198, that a Spanish translation of Jl Cavaliere di Buon Gusto was 
made in 1806; in volume IX, 1910, p. 374, that there is an anony- 
mous Barcelona edition of Le Donne Curiose dated 1783, and in volume 
XXII, 1923, p. 304, quoting from Napoli-Signorelli’s Storia critica 
dei teatri di Napoli, 1777, p. 470, that there was in existence a Span- 
ish translation of the Bourru Bienfaisant. 

Rogers’ valuable contribution should give rise to similar studies 
for other countries, and with them be incorporated into the ideal 


Goldoni biography of the future. 
JosEepH G. FucILua 


Northwestern University 


Emiuio Goaato: A New Italian Reader for Beginners. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1941. 


This attractive little reader contains a variety of subject matter: 
folk stories, anecdotes about famous personages, and selections from 
masterpieces, a number of which may be found in books already in 
use. Notable among the new ones are ‘‘Peppino il lustrascarpe” by 
Ventura, a story of Italian immigrants in New York, and sketches 
by the contemporary writers Panzini and Bontempelli. The more 
traditional De Amicis, Pellico, Mazzini, Manzoni and Goldoni are 
all to be found elsewhere, although not together in any one collection. 
The play by Goldoni “L’Osteria della Posta,” is among the drama- 
tist’s lesser known works, but is typical of his style. This collection 
of reading material is unusually rich in intrinsic value. It is rare for 
a beginners’ reader to contain so many examples of good literature. 

The title is misleading: named A New Italian Reader for Beginners, 
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the publishers advertise it as a book for the second year. This de- 
scription is much more exact, as it is far too difficult, both in form 
and content, for first year students, at least in high school. Possibly 
it could be used during the end of the first year in college. 

The paper and print are good, with phonetic type, which is of 
great assistance in pronunciation. Many difficult words are given 
in footnotes, eliminating the excessive use of vocabulary or diction- 
ary. The pictures illustrate important points, but are not particu- 
larly good drawings; some appear rather ridiculous, especially that 
of Padre Cristoforo and Don Rodrigo opposite page 82. 

The exercises, which consist of questions, word study, and gram- 
mar drill, are well planned, short, and appropriate. The book closes 
with a very full Italian to English vocabulary. 

Carou B. BoGMan 

Mt. Pleasant High School 

Providence 


JosEPH Louis Russo: Second Year Italian. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941. 


Although planned to follow First Year Italian by the same author, 
this volume is in itself a very complete and carefully prepared course 
of study for two years. Fifteen lessons are devoted to a review of the 
first year’s work, and the remaining thirty-five to the second year. 
The lessons are well planned for two assignments each in the review 
section and three in the advanced. Division into semesters and years 
is likewise indicated. The texts are interesting, well written, and at 
the same time involve use of the points of grammar siudied in each 
lesson. Their subject matter is a trip to Italy in which students and 
teacher participate. Drill is provided by questions and substitution, 
completion, and translation exercises. Each of the seven parts has 
systematic reviews and achievement tests. 

In addition to the grammar lessons with their accompanying texts, 
the book contains ninety “letture varie,’’ many of which are already 
familiar in Nel Paese del sole. Among them are folktales, poems, his- 
torical paragraphs, selections from great authors, and playlets. This 
feature makes it unnecessary to employ any separate reader, as 
there is an abundance of material for the first two years. Some teach- 
ers, however, would prefer to have the reading and grammar lessons 
in different volumes as they would then be lighter in weight and 


easier to handle. 
Phonetic print aids in determining stress and vowel quality. II- 
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lustrations are numerous but small and not very interesting. Regular 
and auxiliary verbs and rules on pronunciation are to be found in 
the appendix. Vocabularies and index seem to be adequate. 
CaroL B. BoGMANn 
Mt. Pleasant High School 
Providence 


CHARLES SPERONT: Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in Basile’s ‘‘Pen- 
tameron.”’ University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, Vol. 24, No. 2, pp. 181-288, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California Press, 1941. 


In writing the present book, the author’s purpose has been to 
gather all the proverbs and all of what he calls the “proverbial 
phrases and proverbial comparisons” in the Pentameron. Further- 
more, his purpose has been to “illustrate” this material by parallels 
taken from ‘‘many contemporary works, both in Italian and Neapol- 
itan, as well as all the important early and contemporary Italian 
collections of proverbs” (p. 183). A further statement of the author’s. 
purpose and method is as follows (p. 185): 

Except for the English parallels taken from the Ozford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs and from Hazlitt, and a few foreign citations of particular interest, no 


attempt was made to quote from sources other than Italian, or to trace the 
various sayings to antiquity, or even to be exhaustive within the limits chosen. 


In making his compilation, the author was able to consult the fol- 
lowing: Basile’s original Neapolitan text (Naples, Porcelli, 1788); 
Benedetto Croce’s Italian translation of the Neapolitan (Bari, 
Laterza, 1925); and the English translation (of Croce’s version) by 
N. M. Penzer (New York, Dutton, 1932). 

We have called the present work a compilation, because it is no 
more than that. In the Introduction (pp. 181-185), the author has 
merely explained what he has attempted to do. The few comments 
which appear with some of the quotations of proverbs seem to be al- 
most all taken from Croce or Penzer, or, rarely, from the other com- 
pilations consulted. 

On page 185, Speroni says: 

I must add that it was my intention to quote all the proverbial material in 
Basile’s origina! Neapolitan text; however, after having compared the Neapol- 
itan with Croce’s excellent and faithful Italian translation, I decided to use 
the latter. ... In this study, however, reference is made to Penzer’s edition 
rather than to Croce’s for three reasons: because the former’s notes, which 


translate word by word all the latter’s, include the additional information on 
the Pentameron published by the Neapolitan scholar in the Archivio storico 
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per le provincie napoletane ; because they contain Penzer’s own additions; and 
because they are more readily accessible to the English-speakirg student. 


In thus quoting Speroni somewhat at length, we have allowed him 
to present his justification of a method which the present reviewer 
considers unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, Speroni’s references are not to pages of the text 
but to the “Days” (Giornate) and “Diversions” (Trattenimenti). 
Since some of the ‘‘Diversions’”’ cover ten or more large pages in the 
Penzer edition (the edition referred to) and ten or more pages of 
fine print in the Croce edition, the difficulty of tracking down a prov- 
erb in the text is apparent. 

Add to this initial needless bother the fact that Speroni quotes 
the proverbs in (Croce’s) Italian, but the reader has to discover them 
in (Penzer’s) English. As is to be expected, Penzer’s translation 
(which is excellent) is very often far from literal. A typical result of 
this unfortunate combination of circumstances is that it is frequently 
impossible for the reader (however well he may know Italian) to be 
sure that he has located the proverbs in the English text. Thus, the 
expression dare a vedere vesciche per lanterne (listed by Speroni under 
“‘Proverbial Phrases and Proverbial Comparisons’’) is represented 
in the English version (Penzer, Vol. I, p. 19) simply by the one word 
“fool.”’ It is true that in this instance Penzer has a footnote which 
gives the literal translation of the expression also, but even such an 
occasional clue would be of litte help to the student who might wish 
to find systematically al! the proverbs and proverbial phrases in the 
text. To give such a student cne more warning of what his troubles 
would be, we may point out that in hunting for Ma questo fu meno 
che niente a paragone del resto del carlino he should not expect to find 
the literal English equivalents of resto or paragone or carlino, be- 
cause the translation (Penzer, Vol. I, p. 51) is “But this was nothing 
compared with what followed.” 

Scholarly method would require that if the quotations are in Ital- 
ian (as Speroni’s are) the references should be to the Italian text (as 
Speroni’s are not). If references are to the English text (as Speroni’s 
are), the quotations should be presented in their English version (as 
Speroni’s are not). Obviously, however, since Basile wrote in Nea- 
politan, the only truly accurate appraisal of his proverbs would 
have to be one based on the original Neapolitan text. With just a 
little more work, Speroni could have added the original Neapolitan 
proverbs and their English versions in Penzer’s translation, and he 
could have included the references to the Neapolitan and Italian 
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editions. Also, he could at least have made his references to pages 
instead of to ‘‘Days”’ and ‘‘Diversions.’’ If he had done these things, 
his compilation could be used profitably, and without unnecessary 
labor, by Neapolitan, Italian and English readers. 

Speroni lists his material under two main headings: 1) Proverbs 
and 2) Proverbial Phrases and Proverbial Comparisons. In addition, 
he lists 45 quotations in an Appendix which he describes (p. 252) as 
follows: “This appendix contains a list of phrases which sound 
proverbial, but which, with the possible exception of a few, most 
likely were not. Some of the phrases were patterned after real prov- 
erbs or proverbial phrases.” 

Such an attempted division of the material seems, to the present 
writer, to be unfortunate because of the obvious difficulty (for Spe- 
roni or anyone else) of deciding under which of the three categories 
the material belongs. 

Apparently one of Speroni’s criteria for determining whether the 
quotation should be listed as a “‘proverb” (rather than as a “‘pro- 
verbial phrase” or ‘‘proverbial comparison’’) is that it be isolated, 
i.e., that it not include any hint of the context. Thus, for example, 
Disse pane pane e vino vino is listed under “Proverbial Phrases and 
Proverbial Comparisons” (rather than under ‘‘Proverbs’’) appar- 
ently because of the preterite disse. Similarly, E mala cosa, signori, 
cercar miglior pane che di grano is apparently kept out of the list of 
proverbs because of the first four words, or possibly (Speroni does 
not explain what his method is) merely because of the fourth word. 
Also, Hai detto quattro prima che fosse nel sacco is apparently not to 
be listed among the proverbs because it has hai detto . . . fosse in- 
stead of something like non dir. . . sia. 

As is to be expected, Speroni’s greatest difficulty in handling his 
material is to decide what is a “proverbial comparison” and what is 
not. For example, he lists the following as proverbial comparisons: 
Si dié a gridare come bruciata dal fuoco; Divento lunga quanto una per- 
tica; Il cuore pit nero di uno strofinacciolo da cucina; Rabbiosa come 
una cagna che ha partorito; Si slancié come leone scatenato; Gli taglid 
il collo come cetriuolo; Gli taglio il collo come se fosse di ricotta; Tondo 
come un bove. 

However, in only the first four pages (in Croce’s edition) of the 
Giornata Prima, Trattenimento Primo one finds the following com- 
parisons which are not listed at all by Speroni: Simili a sei pertiche ; 
Aveva il capo pit grosso d’una zucca d’India; Due narici che parevano 
due chiaviche maestre; Le braccia di aspo; I piedi larghi di papera; Lo 
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faceva stare come sposa malcontenta; Grosso o-nuno quanto una noce. 

A comparison of the quotations which Spe’ oni has accepted and 
some of those which he has rejected proves imerely that his task, as 
planned by him, was difficult. Yet one must note that Speroni does 
not seem to realize fully how difficult it was. 

He recognizes and includes in his Appendix only 45 (although he 
declares the 45 to be “‘many’’) “doubtful passages,” and states (p. 
182) with apparent assurance and finality: ““Not including many 
doubtful passages, listed in the Appendix of this study, 290 prov- 
erbs and 222 proverbial phrases and comparisons are to be found 
in Basile’s collection of fairy tales.” 

He does not warn us (and apparently he does not realize) that 
hundreds of other comparisons in the Pentameron may be “‘pro- 
verbial.”” Furthermore, he does not seem to realize the need of at 
least attempting to describe to his readers what the words ‘‘proverb”’ 
and “proverbial” mean to him. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that Speroni has probably listed all of 
the obvious “clean-cut’”’ proverbs in the Pentameron, but that his 
handling of the “proverbial phrases and comparisons”’ is untrust- 
worthy. Students will doubtless disagree considerably as to just how 
and to what extent that material should be analyzed and presented. 
If a compilation of this type is to be of real value to students seeking 
to compare Basile’s proverbs, proverbial phrases and proverbial 
comparisons with those used by other authors and with those used at 
various times and in various parts of the world, it seems to this re- 
viewer that one should at least include all the ‘figures of speech”’ 
which occur in the book studied, and, for even greater thoroughness, 
it would be well to list all the nouns together with their modifiers. 

Harry A. DEFERRARI 


Catholic University of America 


| 


ANCORA CORCIBALDO ‘VESTE CORTA’ 
(TALICA XVIII, 193) 


LL’ attestazione finora unica della parola in una scrittura luc- 
chese del secolo XIII posso aggiungere oggi un passo della 
“Lettera senese del 1260,” testo facilmente accessibile nella Cre- 


stomazia italiana di Monaci, p. 164: 


e mandati pregando Nichold di domino Nichola, che, se tu no li ai venduto 
el suo chreivaldo de la biffa, che tu lili faci vendare per lo suo amore. 


Il giossario dice: 


chreivaldo de la biffa 59, 104 lezione evidentemente corrotta. Il Fanfani con- 
getturd che denotasse una sorte di veste; biffa, oltre indicare una gradazione 
del color rosso, sembra che pure significhi una certa qualita di panno o una 


foggia di veste; v. ediz. cit. p. 131. 


Il Fanfani aveva evidentemente ragione: chrcivaldo (da leggersi 
ch{o|rcivaldo) = corcibaldo = germ. Churzbolt, colla confusione dei due 
suffissi germanici che si trovano in nomi proprj -bald e -wald (Arn- 
bold [> Erinbaud|—Arnwald |>Arnout]). Quanto alla biffa v. FEW 
s.v *biff- (a.fr. biffe ‘sorte d’étoffe claire et légére, le plus souvent 
rayée,’ Parigino di oggi biffe ‘chiffon’): é un francesismo come corci- 


baldo stesso. 
LEO SPITZER 


Johns Hopkins University 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In the midst of his confusion over having been elected to the presidency of 
the Association, the editor of Jtalica wishes to express to the members his 
appreciation of the honor accorded him. He would like, of course, as would 
all of us, happier times in which to try to foster the activities of the Associa- 
tion. As these happier times are denied to us in the present world tragedy, it 
is obvious that we must hold our cultural positions to the utmost of our ability 
in the ways that are legitimate and honorable in a time of stress and sacrifice. 
A few words regarding the action taken at Indianapolis may not be out of 
place. It was voted to establish an optional sustaining membership. If such 
a decision seems untimely in the present emergency, it may be answered that 
it was of course planned by its supporters long before December 7, and indeed 
before the widespread outbreak of war in Europe. These financial proposals 
have a way of moving slowly in the face of a frequently justifiable conserva- 
tism. In a certain sense financial support of Jtalica has always been insuffi- 
cient. The most reasonable action finally appeared to be to establish a category 
of payment, larger in amount than our regular dues, but entirely optional. 
Many learned societies have this type of membership, and it seems to the 
editor (and also to the president) that it is wise to have the provision in the 
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records, even though few may feel able now to take advantage of the larger 
opportunity. But the foundation is laid for the future building of a better 
Italica by the next editor. The president and the secretary-treasurer will be 
glad to receive comments from members on the present plan and on possible 
modifications of it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Blue Ribbon Books Inc., New York, has sent to /talica Burt’s Jtalian- 
English and English-Italian Dictionary, in the new edition (1937) of the A. L. 
Burt Company. The Italian-English part has 200 pages, and the English- 
Italian 226. The price is one dollar. 

Teaching a Modern Language, a Brief Manual of Methods and Practices, by 
C. C. Gullette, University of Illinois, L. C. Keating, George Washington Uni- 
versity, and C. P. Viens, University of Illinois, has been published by F. 8. 
Crofts and Co. (New York, 1942, vii, 136 pp.). It is a charming little manual, 
gracefully written and attractively presented, with eighteen chapters on his- 
tory, trends, classroom management, teaching of pronunciation, vocabulary, 
grammar and reading, and a variety of important sundries. The bibliography 
is helpful and practical without being overwhelming. A number of aids to 
Italian study are listed. 

Cesare Borgia by Carlo Beuf, Oxford University Press, New York. It will 
be reviewed in /talica. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Italian I group meeting at Indianapolis, presided over by C. 8. Single- 
ton, was attended by some sixty persons. Officers elected for next year’s meet- 
ing in Washington are: Chairman, J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern University; 
Secretary, 8S. Castiglione, Yale University. 

The Italian II group, with Miss Angeline Lograsso in the chair, had a simi- 
lar attendance. Officers elected for next year are: Chairman, Robert A. Hall, 
Jr., Brown University; Secretary, A. Marni, University of Cincinnati. 

The President and Secretary-Treasurer were asked to represent our Asso- 
ciation at the joint dinner December 29, with the Associations of French, 
German and Spanish. There was a large attendance, with a good number from 
our own group. A friendly atmosphere pervaded the meeting, which was very 
enjoyable. The officers of the various groups were introduced, after which the 
program was concluded by a stimulating address by President Wildman of 
DePauw University. Professor Stephen A. Freeman of Middlebury College 
was toastmaster, and arrangements were in charge of Professor James B. 
Tharp of the Ohio State University. 

In the Romance Language section meeting at Indianapolis it was a pleasure 
to hear President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin read an abbreviated form of 
his study on the coronation of Petrarch, which will appear in print soon. Mr. 
Wilkins led his hearers very skilfully into the inner recesses of Petrarch’s 
mind, as he discussed the apparently somewhat inadequate justification for 
the coronation, and the presumably sensitive reaction of Petrarch to the situa- 
tion. 

Professor Domenico Vittorini read a paper in the section on Romanticism 
entitled ‘‘The Realism of the Romanticists.’’ Professor Vittorini, who was sec- 
retary of the section in 1941, has been chosen chairman for 1942. 

At the meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in Indianapolis on Jan. 
1 and 2, Dr. Robert A. Hall, Jr. read a paper on “‘Latin -ks- in Italian and its 
Dialects,’’ of which a summary follows: [Latin -ks- is represented in standard 
Italian by two ‘popular’ developments: -ss- and -35- (sazum >sasso; coxa >co- 
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scia). Examination of the geographical distribution of words whose Latin 
etyma contained -ks- shows that the -ss- development was originally charac- 
teristic of central and southern Italy (hence also of Tuscan and the standard 
language), as well as of northeastern Italy with simplification to -s-; and that 
palatalization of -ks- tojs- and -5- was originally characteristic of northwestern 
Italy, whence words with -5- were borrowed into standard Italian and thence 
spread elsewhere in Italy.] 

Readers of Jtalica are awaiting the appearance of the two great bibliograph- 
ical projects scheduled for this year: The Literature of Italy, 1932-42, A Critical 
List of References, by Professer Giuseppe Prezzolini, and Universal Author Re- 
pertoire of Miscellaneous Italian Essay Literature, by Professor J. G. Fucilla. 

Professor W. 8. Hendrix, Ohio State University, has sent to Jtalica a copy 
of a statement which appeared in News Letter no. 7, January 8, 1942, issued by 
the State Department of Education at Columbus, Ohio. The statement is a 
strong defense of modern foreign languages in the present war emergency. 

Italica has received a letter from Marcello Girosi, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, concerning Panorama, a monthly digest in Italian. The De- 
cember copy of Panorama was also sent. The purpose of the magazine is to 
give a summarized version in Italian of some outstanding articles in the Amer- 
ican press. It also contains some original or reprinted matter from native 
Italian authors. It is designed to offer purely literary and entertaining reading, 
suitable, among others, to students in Italian classes. 


Of Interest to Italian Scholars 
ELEANOR VINTON MURRAY’S 


translation of the 


INFERNO OF DANTE 


In 1920, The Merrymount Press of Boston brought out a limited edition of Eleanor 
Vinton Murray’s translation of the Inferno of Dante in terza rima, with the original Italian 
iven in bilateral form, The book, numbering 394 pages, large octavo size, was designe 
Y D. B. Updike, eminent typographer, and printed on French hand-made paper. All students 
of Dante as well as lovers of poetry, will not want to be without this scholarly and highly- 
praised rendition of a famous classic. A few uncut copies, now a collector’s item, are still 

available. Subscriptior$ will be filled in the order in which they are received. 


The first and the all-important thing to say is that your rendering of Dante’s Jnferno— 
nearly all of it—is real try... . So many translations have gone before that it is hard 
for a newcomer to oveld sepuiiion. I am surprised at the fresh originality of your work. 

—C, H, GRANDGENT 
Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University 


I am almost tempted to say that you have performed the impossible and, by using the 
terza rima, have actually prevented one of the elements of the original—the music—from 


being lost or even modified. 
—WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


New York Times 


I stand in admiration before the limpid and full penetration you have shown of the mind 


of Dante even where it presents uncertainties not easily solved by his own compatriots. 
—PROFESSOR FLAMINIO PELLEGRINI 


Royal Accademia della Crusca per 
la lingua d'Italia 


$5.10 Postpaid 
THE FINE EDITIONS PRESS, Agent, 227 East 45th Street, New York 


Corso 


By RuTH E. YOUNG & MICHELE 
CANTARELLA 


Associate Professors of Italian Lan- 
guage and Literature in Smith College. 


A first-year Italian grammar and composition 
text, very flexibly organized to allow for use 
with students of varying degrees of ability and 
in various kinds of courses. The grammatical 
material is presented point by point and il- 
lustrated, each point followed by drill. Read- 
ing and composition exercises are included, 
and plenty of vocabulary pronunciation drill. 
The book includes a list of useful classroom 
phrases for immediate use, a map of Italy and 
photographs of Italian scenes, a list of irregu- 
lar verbs, and two general 
vocabularies. 


To be published in May 
$2.00 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company - 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


S. Oanne 


135 BLEECKER STREET : NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


Bookstore Publishing Printing 


UNIVERSAL AUTHOR REPERTOIRE OF 
MISCELLANEOUS ITALIAN ESSAY 
LITERATURE 
By JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 


Professor of Romance Languages at Northwestern University 


What have Italian scholars written in essay-form on individual authors in 
the field of literature, history, pedagogy etc.? The answer will conveniently be 
found in the UNIVERSAL AUTHOR REPERTOIRE OF MISCELLANEOUS 
ITALIAN ESSAY LITERATURE prepared by Professor Fucilla, which lists ap- 
proximately seventeen hundred volumes published in Italy during the past one 
hundred years together with the eighteen thousand and more essays which they con- 
tain. Though studies relating to Italian writers naturally predominate, several 
thousand of them deal with English, French, German, Russian, Spanish, Latin, 
Greek and other non-Italian authors. It is thus a most valuable reference guide 
which should appeal to all types of students and investigators. 


The volume bound in cloth, consists of 530 pages. Price ten dollars. 


~LIFE AND CRITICISM OF 
FRANCESCO DE SANCTIS 


By LOUIS A. BREGLIO 


APPENDIX 


PROTESTANT INFLUENCE ON DE SANCTIS 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


By GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI 


Bound in cloth, $4.00 


PUBLISHED BY THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ITALIAN LINGUISTICS 


By ROBERT A. HALL, JR. 


Instructor in Italian, Brown University 


This work fills the need which has long been felt for a complete 
bibliographical listing of all the material published on the history 
and description of the Italian language and its dialects. In addition 
to books and articles in learned periodicals, reviews and notices 
have been listed wherever traceable, thus adding also a conspectus 
of critical opinion. 

The bibliography is divided into four main parts and indices, 


as follows: 
I. History of the Italian Language 


II. Description of the Italian Language 
III. Italian Dialectology 
IV. History of Italian Linguistics 


Indices 
1. Index of Authors 
2. Index of Regions and Localities 
3. Index of Italian and Dialectal Words 
4. Index of Latin and Other Etyma 
5. Index of Technical Subjects 


Hall’s Bibliography is an indispensable tool, not only for all stu- 
dents of the Italian language, but for Romance scholars in general. 


Orders may be sent to 
J. M. Cowan, Secretary 


LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
University of lowa 


lowa City, lowa 
543 Pages 


Price, $7.50 


Via” 
SCUOLA ITALIANA 


OF 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


July 3—August 20 
1942 


DIRECTOR: Dr. Camillo P. Merlino, Boston University 


VISITING PROFESSOR 
DR. DOMENICO VITTORINI 
University of Pennsylvania 


Seven weeks intensive study combined with unusual 


recreational opportunities 


With foreign travel at a standstill, the Italian School is especially designed 
and equipped to meet the increasing demands of the American teacher. 
A colony separate from the other language schools in the heart of the 
Green Mountains, the Italian School offers intensive study of the Italian 
language, literature and civilization of Italy. The Middlebury idea of segre- 
gation facilitates the speaking of Italian, the sole medium of communication, 
and insures conversational practice and informal discussion with native in- 
structors, 


A STUDY OF PORTUGUESE WILL BE OFFERED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME THIS SUMMER 


for individual bulletins of 
ENGLISH—FRENCH—GERMAN—ITALIAN—SPANISH 


ADDRESS 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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Q nominder for yowr 
popular first roadeor 
the 
course in Jtalian — 
LE AVVENTURE DI 
GIOVANNI PASSAGUAI 


BY: ARISTIDE B. MASELLA 


Basal in vocabulary, simple in grammatical struc- 
ture, this new beginning reader has been designed 
and prepared for high school students by an ex- 
perienced high school teacher. The drill materials, 
. stressing syntactical points and the acquisition and 
retention of vocabulary, are abundant and easy. 
The story itself is delightfully told, is worthwhile 


as well as entertaining. $1.12 


on, of linguage 


Play te Rocky 
Pikes Peak 


Fanied 


Complete oral schivol ‘coursé with abundance dance of cultural 
A NEWAITALIAN READER FOR. 
intedduction to the fiteraturé of Italy 
y.Mountain School of Languages") 


